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Seek Those Things Which Are Above 
Where Christ Sitteth 


To the end that 


YE 


May daily die more and 
more unto sin, 


Live together in 
brotherly affection 


Serve Thee in righteousness 
and true holiness, 


Be prepared through faith 
in Thy Word for the 
hour of. death, 


And by Thy mercy end our 
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“A Cloud Received Him a blessed resurrection. 
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Distinguished Persons and Pageantry 


Muhlenberg College Commencement Features Bicentennial 
Celebration of Patriarch’s Career 


Tur heroic story of the Muhlenbergs 
will be colorfully portrayed in a great 
historic pageant, “For God and Coun- 
try,” to be presented on the Muhlen- 
berg College campus in Allentown, Pa., 
May 25-30 as the Nation joins in ob- 
serving the Muhlenberg Bicentennial. 

Written by Dr. John D. M,. Brown, 
head of the Muhlenberg English de- 
partment, the pageant will engage a 
cast of nearly 1,000 persons and will be 
produced with the most elaborate stag- 
ing and lighting ever used for an out- 
door spectacle in the eastern part of 
Pennsylvania. Seating on the college 
athletic field will be augmented to ac- 
commodate some 50,000 persons on five 
nights. 

During Bicentennial Week on the 
college campus leaders in America’s 
life will lead in the tribute that is to be 
paid to Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, 
patriarch of the Lutheran Church in 
America, and his distinguished sons: 
Major-General John Peter Gabriel 
Muhlenberg, a soldier in Washington’s 
army; Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg, 
first Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives, and Gotthilf 
Henry Ernst Muhlenberg, famed Amer- 
ican botanist of colonial days. 


The Speaker and the 
Vice-president 

Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn 
will be one of the speakers on the cam- 
pus on Memorial Day, May 30, the Na- 
tional Day of the Bicentennial Week. 
Vice-president Henry A. Wallace also 
expects to join the members of the 
United States Muhlenberg Bicentennial 
Commission who will be on the campus 
that day to represent the government 
and people of the United States in 
honoring one of this Nation’s most dis- 
tinguished families. The .Commission 
includes the President of the United 
States and four persons named by him; 
the Vice-president and four Senators; 
the Speaker of the House and four 
Congressmen. 

Also definitely scheduled to take 
part in the observance is Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, who will speak on the 
campus Tuesday, May 26, Women’s Day 
of the Bicentennial. The Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Ministerium and 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the college 
will participate in the day’s program. 

Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the 
Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
organized by Henry Melchior Muhlen- 
berg, will be the speaker at a great 
outdoor rally Sunday, May 24, at 7.30 
P. M., the opening of Bicentennial 


By Gorpon B. FISTER 


Week. The day, known as “Faith of 
Our Fathers” Day, will be marked 
by a rededication to the ideals of the 
Muhlenbergs. 

The pageant that is to be presented 
each night May 25-30, develops the 
growth of the Lutheran Church in 
America and portrays the lives and 
ideals of the Muhlenbergs as they 
served their Church, their Country, 
their State, and Education. 

Dr. Brown has gone back to the 
European roots of the church to open 
the pageant with a portrayal of Martin 
Luther nailing his famed theses on the 
door of the Castle Church at Witten- 
berg. Early scenes continue with 
Luther before the Diet of Worms, the 
emigration of the persecuted people 
from the Old World to the sanctuaries 
in the fields and woodlands of Penn- 
sylvania. 

He depicts Dr. Muhlenberg’s call to 
serve the Lutherans in America, his 
commissioning in England, his perilous 
journey across the Atlantic, his arrival 
in Pennsylvania and the various im- 
portant steps of his work here. 


An Elaborate Pageant 


One section of the pageant is devoted 
to the thrilling story of America’s fight 
for freedom and the part of the Muh- 
lenbergs and the Lutherans of Penn- 
sylvania in that epic struggle. Each of 
the three sons is represented. 

One of the greatest scenes is the Bat- 
tle of Yorktown in which General 
Muhlenberg leads one of the charges. 

Parts of the pageant will be pre- 
sented during the session of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania in Philadel- 
phia. A large cast will be engaged there 
as the story is unfolded in the Academy 
of Music on the night of May 19. Be- 
cause of staging difficulties indoors, the 
larger and more spectacular scenes will 
have to be eliminated. 

After the middle of June, the pag- 
eant will be made available in several 
abbreviated forms for presentation by 
church groups and schools. The text 
of the complete pageant will also be 
published. 

Throughout the production there is a 
powerful musical theme, using some of 
the great and famous hymns of the 
Lutheran Church and some of Bach’s 
most famous chorales. The Muhlen- 
berg College choir, augmented by ad- 
ditional male voices, will carry the 
weight of the musical background 
against which the pageant will be pre- 
sented. 

Many churches throughout Pennsyl- 
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vania and New Jersey are organizing 
pilgrimages to Allentown for various 
events of the Bicentennial Week. Tick- 
ets for the pageant have been distri- 
buted throughout congregations in the 
Ministerium, to be sold at popular 
prices. 

“It is the aim of the college,’ Pres- 
ident Levering Tyson said, “to unfold 
the epic story of the Muhlenbergs and 
their service to their Church and Na- 
tion, to those who have never heard 
of their work and to others who want 
to take new inspiration from their ex- 
amples.” 
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The Sets of one Church 


THERE is the opinion in many circles that Christianity 
is now so beset with foes as to justify the expectation 
that it is on “its way out.” The idea is not generated 
among humble folk, but in certain circles usually titled 
“the intelligentsia.” The common people are often mis- 
led by the overlearned whose self-confidence in their 
own knowledge has rendered them deaf and dumb to all 
except dictates of their personal experiences and scien- 
tific research. In any case, sin has thrust forth its greedy 
hand to clutch and crush the church. 

It is wise to be on the alert in these troubled days, lest 
we lose our faith in God and the revelation He has given 
us by His Son. 

This is not the first time that superior power has 
seemed to be on the side of the devil’s battalions. Paul 
found it necessary to encourage the Christians at 
Corinth, who feared they lacked ability to withstand 
the temptations that were assailing them. 

One does not cite the crises through which the church 
has passed as proofs of Holy Scriptures but as illustra- 
tions and for prophecy. One can mention in this con- 
nection the series of persecutions which began with the 
dissolute emperor of Rome, Nero, and grew in spread 
and bitterness until the reign of Diocletian, A. D. 303 to 


311, the Era of Martyrs. Emperor Julian the Apostate 
(A. D. 351 to 363, sole emperor 361 to 363) undertook 
by glorifying paganism and persecuting Christianity to 
restore the Roman cult. He failed. The military forces 
of Central Europe in successive waves of conquest swept 
into Italy, each producing fear and threatening the over- 
throw of the church, but conquests were temporary. 

The only foe against which Christianity is weak is that 
within itself. It will become a mere shadow of reality if 
subjected to corruption of the revelations entrusted to 
it, if its vigor is sapped by superstitious trust in rites, 
robes, and relics which are no longer understood as 
merely symbolic, and when its mission has degenerated 
into contributing temporal authority to princes and prel- 
ates. Through one or all these detours from its com- 
mission to spread the Gospel, the Koran displaced it in 
the East, the cults of image and saints’ worship in the 
Eastern Orthodox and Western (Roman) churches, and 
recently the philosophy of Karl Marx and the Aryan 
legend. ; 

The grip of sin will not crush the church if it is true 
in its allegiance. It will emerge from the present en- 
circlement as from past similar perils, provided its spir- 
itual forces are given their opportunity to function. 
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We (er in the News 


Sugar for Church Suppers 
CuurcHES which make a practice of serving meals at 
regular intervals will come under the same classification 


; as restaurants in the sugar 
HH Wi rationing, at least in Wisconsin. 
=a Don T. Allen, Wisconsin 

= state rationing administrator, 
\ Pee yj a states that church groups may 
S Y° \_ apply to their local rationing 
v *=>) boards with an estimate of the 
—| number of people to be served. 
In Philadelphia estimates for 
||| churches are based on the num- 
| — |\ber of organizations in the con- 
gregation which may be serv- 
ing meals. One congregation with four organizations 
got ten pounds of sugar for the initial two-month period. 


Chaplains at Bataan 

Army chaplains held out to the last in their work 
among the service men defending Bataan, the U. S. War 
Department reports. They ran out of Bibles and re- 
ligious literature, but continued their personal services 
even though it became difficult to travel among the 
various units of their command. 

Calls by chaplains at hospitals totaled 45,000 during 
January. Four baptisms were conducted, and 313 
funerals. 

Soldiers under shell-fire find they need religion. 
“There are no atheists in fox-holes,” said Lieut. Colonel 
Clear, returning from Bataan. “Being face to face with 
eternity every hour of the day has inevitably turned the 
thoughts of the soldiers to religion. Church services are 
held regularly and almost all who are not on duty at- 
tend. Those on duty are visited by the chaplains, who 
brave the Japanese shells in making the rounds of the 
batteries and the gun pits,” wrote an Army corres- 
pondent. 

During January at Bataan there were 499 services 
held, attended by approximately 26,000 soldiers and 
civilians. 


Pension Plan Half-way 


Aprit 9 the Rev. E. E. Groth of New Leipzig, N. D., 
mailed his application for membership in the pension 
plan of the American Lutheran Church. You might 
call that the deciding vote on the success of the pension 
plan, for until that day 816 eligible pastors and church 
workers had signed up, and 816 had not. 

Pastor Groth was the 817th to come into the plan, 
after the Pension Fund has been in operation a little 
over three years. The plan calls for a contribution by 
the pastor of four per cent of his salary per year, and 
an equal contribution by the parish he serves. 


Rationing Worship 

TuE American people have been voluntarily rationing 
themselves on worship, says Dr. Edwin S. Lane in the 
Churchman. Some allow themselves church attendance 
only on Easter. Others are a little more generous with 
themselves, but still worship only irregularly. 


By G. ELSON RUFF 


Seventy per cent of the people of the United States 
are careful about not using their worship opportunities 
very freely. 

People who depend on the voluntary rationing plan 
should stop to consider how they would like worship 
put on a priority basis, so only certain privileged people 
could enter church. It is because the people in Europe 
rationed the church that the government has been able 
to ration the people about the church, says Dr. Lane. 


This Week in Lutheranism 


Berore this week is over, representatives of Lutheran 
bodies in America will have held a most important meet- 


‘ing for discussion of closer relationships. 


Proposals for increased co-operation are receiving 
friendly consideration in the Missouri Synod, points out 
Dr. Theodore Graebner in the Lutheran Witness. 

Dr. Graebner mentions several statements in official 
papers of the Missouri Synod which give encouragement 
to “the general idea of more co-operation in external 
matters, such as in the recent establishment of Lutheran 
Service Centers. 

“We are pained to observe that the Lutheran press 
generally has taken no notice of the friendly expres- 
sions of the Missouri Synod papers,’ writes Dr. 
Graebner. “On the contrary, there have been editorial 
remarks which seek to create (or perpetuate?) the im- 
pression that the Missouri Synod is the obstacle to any 
kind of friendly approach between Lutheran bodies.” 

There is a large field of church work in matters which 
may be called external, and do not involve doctrinal 
compromise, Missouri spokesmen state. The meeting in 
Columbus this week should state just what “externals” 
are included in the present plans for co-operation, and 
also define what besides “externals” is to-be in the pro- 
gram, states Dr. Graebner. 


Plus and Minus 


TuE school board of Harrisburg, Pa., has adopted a 
plan permitting high school students to receive credit 
for attending weekly church-sponsored religious classes 
on school time. The plan is to become effective this fall. 
Pupils are to be dismissed the first period of each 
Wednesday morning. 

A released-time plan for New Mexico has been ruled 
illegal by the state’s attorney general. Public school 
teachers would have to use time to check excuses for 
absences from the religious instruction classes, which 
would indirectly result in use of public funds for re- 
ligious purposes, it is contended. Release of pupils from 
the school would be construed as compelling them to 
attend a place of worship, another infraction of the 
state constitution. If credit were allowed for the re- 
ligious instruction, the school would in effect be ratify- 
ing the teaching of religion. 

At Springfield, Mass., Prof. Salo W. Baron of Colum- 
bia University declared that religious instruction is what 
America “must.” Religious education has been an in- 
tegral part of every society for the last 2,000 years—with 
the exception of the last two generations, he said. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By JuLius F. SEEBACH 


-W. C. Davison, pointing to the record of our military 
forces during World War I, says that “communicable 
diseases, especially children’s diseases, are a greater 
problem of defense and war than are injuries incurred 
in battle.” He declares that in that conflict communicable 
diseases “were responsible for more hospital admissions, 
deaths and days lost than were injuries in battle.” Dr. 
Davison thinks the answer is to give the recruits “the 
works” upon their enlistment, with tests for all the prob- 
able communicable diseases that might afflict them. The 
situation in this war, however, is somewhat different, 
and improved by more thorough preparation to combat 
and prevent diseases. The statement of Dr. Szeming 
Sze, of Shanghai, China, delivered before the New York 
Physicians’ Forum recently, offers a good illustration of 
the difference. He called attention to the fact that no 
major epidemics have occurred in China under the war 
conditions introduced by the Japanese invasion in 1937. 
Each outbreak that might have led to an epidemic was 
quickly and effectively brought under control, though 
China has only 10,000 physicians trained up to western 
standards, and not more than 40,000 hospital beds avail- 
able for a population of 400,000,000. This furnishes a 
fine testimonial for modern medical technique, as well 
as encouragement for the soldiers and their folks at 
home. 


Vichy France is one totalitarian country (made to 
order in more senses than one) which is inclined to en- 
courage religion, after a fashion. A decree just pub- 
lished (April 17) has granted legal status to religious 
congregations which were outlawed under the laws of 
1901. That implies a limitation; for the decree is in- 
tended to apply to the Catholic orders (monastic) which 
were adversely affected by those laws. More recently 
these orders have been operating in France under a 
practice of silent consent, inertia and tolerance, no doubt 
largely influenced by the religious sympathies of Mar- 
shal Petain. But a recent report offered by M. Bar- 
thelemy, a former Minister of Justice, indicated that 
this extra-legal status was unworthy of the dignity of 
the state, and a stain upon the orders. By this recent 
decree, however, Vichy keeps strict control of the or- 
ders. By the same procedure, the orders may be dis- 
solved through the state’s change of mind. 


Better Acquaintance with Mexico is revealing a sense 
of humor on their part that was unsuspected, and one 
that is, to say the least, diverting, particularly in the 
names of their drinking places. For instance, as an 
“out” for the man of affairs avoiding the suspicions of 
his wife, “Mi Oficina” and “The Sacristy”; as an ex- 
pression of classic and poetic fancy, “The Glories of 
Bacchus” and “The Kiss of the Angels”; in satiric vein, 
“The Effects of the Battle,” “Let Us See What Happens,” 
“Men Wise Without Studies,” “The Reform of Prov- 
idence,” “I Feel Like Firpo,” “The Man Who Throws 
Bulls by Twisting Their Tails,” “I Go Beyond,” “Re- 
membrance of the Future.” Juarez, “Mexico’s Lincoln 
and a stern old Puritan at that,” is said to have gone in 


state with his Minister of Education and Fine Arts (!) 
to dedicate a bar called “Fountain of Intoxication.” 
Mexico’s wit and humor thus displayed may not be 
without its jolt to more sober and serious northern cir- 
cles, but even these will appreciate the realism and self- 
revealing qualities of the names adopted. 


A Reminder that our war hysteria may copy the cruel- 
ties we denounce in others is implicit in the action of 
seventeen ministers and their congregations (our own 
included) in Santa Barbara, Calif.; and we would all do 
well to give it our thoughtful consideration. In express- 
ing their regard for “our loyal Japanese neighbors and 
our neighbors of Japanese parentage,” these churches 
bore testimony that “for two generations you have been 
a valuable influence in our community. By your in- 
dustry, intelligence, friendliness and sincerity you have 
won the respect and love of your neighbors. You have 
added greatly to our resources and to our moral and 
religious culture.” These are fine, but not hasty words, 
seeing they are based upon two generations of living 
together, an experience not to be forgotten because of 
“the unfortunate but unavoidable necessities of war.” 
These Japanese are suffering because of the treachery 
of a few of their fellow Japanese, an experience which 
the Lutheran Church has suffered from another quarter 
in both World Wars. But none of this would excuse 
the neglect of justice or the inherent rights of human 
beings, nor encourage the whipping-up of national or 
racial hatreds with war-mongering rumors which have 
no foundation in truth. al 


By the Way: U. S. Army officers are rejoicing in 
having won their race with Alaska’s spring thaws, which 
means that now the project of the Alaska Highway can 
be successfully carried on. This will mean much for the 
safety of the west coast and the later campaign against 
Japan. ... Now that Alsace is incorporated in the Ger- 
man Reich, pawnbrokers are being eliminated on the 
assurance that “such institutions have no reason to exist, 
and in any event will become automatically superfluous 
under German efficiency. .. . The British Government 
is out to make a short haircut (“liberty cut,” they call 
it—length six inches in front and two inches in back) the 
national coiffure for all women. It is supposed to save 
something, and solve a number of other things, per- 
haps. .. . The German news agency, D. N. B., stated 
(March 30) that the Spanish police had uncovered a 
smuggling ring, operated by the British, to transport 
lead and copper through Portugal to Britain. Avoid- 
ance of payment of Spain’s tax on exports is strangely 
viewed as reprehensible, especially under the war con- 


_ditions, in which confiscation and not payment has been 


the ordinary rule. .. . Mexico has asked the American 
oil companies, whose properties they “expropriated” 
some years ago, to take up again the operation of the 
wells for Mexico. The workers who originally brought 
about the confiscation, now welcome this prospect; they 
learned to their dismay that they had less work and 
poorer pay in government employ. 
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Through Baptism of Children 
and Family Groups, and Baptism 
of Adults, the Congregation is 
Functioning to the Good of the 
Community 


A Happy Invasion 


A Story of the Planting of a New Congregation 


It is not an alien exploitation nor a military maneuver 
that we hear about in this wonder tale of the invasion 
of South Beloit, Ill. This invasion was carried out by 
that fiery and indefatigable searcher for souls, Field 
Missionary Dwight H. Shelhart. There was no lack of 
fire or enthusiasm for this field after thé Rev. Frank A. 
Berg, pastor of Atonement English Lutheran Church, 
Beloit, pointed it out as a possible location for the estab- 
lishment of a mission. Here is a town of 2,800 popula- 
tion with a Catholic church, but no Protestant church. 
Here were grown-ups who had never belonged to any 
church, and children who had never been inside a 
church or attended Sunday school; also adults and chil- 
dren who had not been baptized. 


Cordial Synodical Co-operation 


Beloit, Wis., is a church field of the Synod of the 
Northwest. South Beloit is just across the state line in 
Illinois, about two miles distant, and with no geo- 
graphical marks separating these two cities. Therefore 
it was necessary for the Home Mission Board of the 
Synod of the North- 
west to gain per- 
mission of the 
Illinois Synod to 
work in this new 
field. The permis- 
sion was graciously 
granted. After the 
possibilities were 
brought to the at- 
tention of Pres- 
ident Niebling of 
the Wisconsin Con- 
ference and Pres- 
ident Gerberding of 
the Synod of the 


By Dr. L. V. DowninG, Minneapolis 


Northwest and the Home Mission Board, Missionary 
Shelhart with the help of Pastor Berg made a house-to- 
house canvass of South Beloit, and this is what they 
found in this supposedly “overchurched” realm: 

Seventy per cent of the community was Protestant, 
many of them Lutheran. 

Sixty per cent of the Protestants belonged to no 
church. Others belonged but were inactive and rarely 
attended church. 

Many children were found who had never seen the 
inside of a church or a Sunday school. 

In August 1941 the synods sent Missionary Shelhart 
to the field to make a more thorough survey. His com- 
ing was greeted with a definite increase of interest on 
the part of the people of this neglected community to- 
ward having a church of their own. A meeting was 
held in Legion Hall, which had been the old Catholic 
church. Forty-three persons were present. The hall 
was rented, and September 14 the first service was held. 
At this first meeting 120 persons were present, but there 
were not enough chairs to accommodate all. The men 


THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 


The superintendent is 

Mrs. St. John, mother 

of seven children, two 

of whom are teachers 

in the school, and all 

the others are enrolled 
as pupils 
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and boys had to sit on tables brought in from the 
kitchen. This lack of facilities was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Women’s Missionary Society of the confer- 
ence, and they provided Pastor Shelhart with sufficient 
money to purchase fifty chairs for adults and fifty for 
children. A Sunday school was started October 5, 1941, 
with sixty-four children. 


Response to Catechetical Instruction 

The first Sunday in November evening services were 
instituted, and at these Pastor Shelhart gave lectures 
on the Catechism, especially for the benefit of those 
who had had no previous Lutheran background. Thus all 
charter members received ten weeks’ instruction in the 
Catechism and the doctrines of the Lutheran Church. 

After approval of the organization of a congregation 
by the Synod of the Northwest and the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions, a meeting was held Sunday evening, Jan- 
uary 11, 1942, to decide upon organization. The model 
constitution of the United Lutheran Church for its con- 
gregations was adopted, and Faith Evangelical Lutheran 
Church was chosen as the name of the congregation. 

The congregation actually came into being January 
18, 1942, with a charter membership of eighty-two. 
There were thirty-eight former Lutherans and forty- 
four who became Lutherans at this service. That eve- 
ning a children’s bap- 
tismal service was 
held: in Legion: Hall. 
Thirty-seven children 
were baptized; in 
some cases several 
children in one family. 

The organist was 
not a member of any 
church until he joined 
this new congrega- 
tion. He has volun- 
tarily assumed re- 
sponsibility as organ- 
ist for all church 
services and has been 
chosen as the first 
vice-president of the 
church council. The 
organist of the Sunday school is a girl who has been 
present at every session of the school. 

Some interesting observations in the establishment of 
this congregation follow: 

Thirty-six of the charter members had never belonged 
to any church. One family of seven children was bap- 
tized. 

Highty-six of the adult members have seventy-eight 
children among them. Thus the baptized membership 
of the congregation is 160. 

On organization day 129 children enrolled in the Sun- 
day school. The offering on this day totaled $212.35, 
and attendance at all services reached 474. 

Faith congregation has a splendid record: 100 per cent 
pledging to the support of the local congregation and for 
benevolence. What a goal for many older churches! 

The story of the founding of Faith Church is the story 
of the gathering together of folks who had the feeling 
of the need for spiritual fellowship. This group of earn- 
est people will ever be grateful for the work that Mis- 
sionary Shelhart has done among them. 


Bringing a Timid Brother to 
Sunday School 


Maha Laymen Meet 


Reported by G. E. MULLENDORE 


Tue twenty-second annual convention of the Brother- 
hood of the Indiana Synod was held Sunday afternoon 
and evening, April 12, in St. John’s Church, Kokomo, 
the Rev. Otto H. Friedmann pastor; 173 men were reg- 
istered as delegates. 

Dr. W. O. Fiedler, Logansport, president, stated in his 
report that “the Brotherhood was born of a deep and 
earnest’ prayer for the awakening of our laymen from 
their Christian lethargy to meet the need for developing 
their God-given talents for active service in the Church 
of Jesus Christ.” During the past year Mr. Fiedler was 
untiring in his efforts to build up a strong Brotherhood 
organization in the synod and to unite Lutheran man- 
power behind the whole program of the Church. 

It was proposed that a study be made of the “ad- 
visability of organizing district meetings in various sec- 
tions of the state, for the duration of the war” and that 
such organizations hold quarterly meetings and send 
delegates to the state convention. This proposal will be 
considered at the convention of synod in May. 

The main feature of the afternoon session was an ad- 
dress by R. D. Wheadon, D.D., superintendent of Mul- 
berry Lutheran Home for the Aged, Mulberry, Indiana. 
Dr. Wheadon gave a summary of the splendid progress 
of the Home during the past year. The Home family con- 
sists of twenty-three women and six men. The oldest 
member of the Home is ninety-three years, and the 
average age of the entire group is seventy-seven. To 
indicate that unusual good health prevailed in the Home 
throughout the past year, Dr. Wheadon commented that 
oniy $236 had been spent for medical service. 

Superintendent Wheadon has inaugurated a definite 
program to increase the income on the fifteen acres of 
land. During 1941 a total of $1,092, at current market 
prices, was realized from the various products of the 
farm such as eggs, poultry, grains and hay, aside from 
green vegetables, of which sufficient were grown to 
supply the needs of the Home family. The support of 
the Church over the territory has been splendid. 

Financially the Home had a very good year. Total 
receipts in all funds came to $15,711, and at the end of 
the year a balance in all funds of $16,340 was reported. 
The principal debt on the Home now stands at $16,660. 
After spending $9,470 for the operation of the Home, 
there was a balance of $4,161 in the maintenance fund. 


The Banquet 

At the evening session in which 181 men were served 
in a fellowship banquet, the Rev. Donald E. Elder, pas- 
tor of Bethlehem Church, Indianapolis, was the speaker. 
Pastor Elder, in a masterful address, showed how God’s 
commandments form a well-rounded and complete pro- 
gram of Christian living through Worship, Witness, 
Stewardship, Education and Fellowship. 

The newly elected officers of the Brotherhood were 
installed by the president of synod as follows: President, 
Herman ‘Hallett, Anderson; vice-president, S. W. Max- 
well, Indianapolis; secretary, Earl Miller, Indianapolis; 
and treasurer, R. F, Obermeyer, Kokomo. The 1943 
convention will be held in St. John’s Church, Anderson. 
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My husband and I have been married for five years, 
and we have two small children. Most of the time we 
get along nicely. But every time he visits his parents, 
or they visit here, he takes on a different character 
and becomes disagreeable to me. Sometimes he is 
very unpleasant even to the youngsters. It seems that 
as long as he does not see his parents, especially his 
mother, he is fine; but something seems to happen to 
him whenever they get together. I do not know 
whether they are trying to influence him against me, 
nor do I know of any reason why they should do so. 
Perhaps they do nothing at all about it, but something 
happens that makes life unpleasant for a time after 
a visit. 

Can you explain this situation or tell me what to do? 


Wir so few of the facts it is practically impossible to 
give a satisfactory answer. Are there pronounced racial, 
religious, or other cultural differences between you and 
your husband (and his family)? Have you always 
shown them courtesy? What is their attitude toward 
your children? Are you measuring up reasonably as a 
wife and mother? Do you know of any pronounced 
failures which they may have seized upon as objects of 
criticism or disappointment? 

In the absence of other information, I can only as- 
sume a cause to which appearances seem to point. It is 
possible that your husband has been “mothered to 
death,” that is, bound up in close sentimental ties to 
such an extent that he is an emotional slave. Perhaps 
his mother (and other family members) tacitly (per- 
haps unconsciously) resents his devotion to you and 
vaguely thinks of you as the one who has robbed her of 
one on whom she doted. Occasionally mothers will try 
to hold on to a married son as a personal possession for 
twenty years. In such cases all concerned seem to for- 
get that “Therefore shall a man leave his father and his 
mother, and shall cleave unto his wife: and they shall be 
one flesh” (Genesis 2: 24). 

In such a case it would be well if a young couple lived 
hundreds of miles from the parents so that the husband 
(or wife) might have a better chance to develop an 
intelligent independence of parents and a full-fledged 
devotion to and community of interest with his mate. 
That, of course, is not the case, and wishing will prob- 
ably not help. Keep calm and be as patient as possible. 


When your husband’s people visit you or you visit them, ° 


be as polite and helpful as you can be. Show apprecia- 
tion of kindness which may come your way, small 
though it be. Express appreciation of everything that 
is done for the children. Show yourself a good mother, 
and do not withhold any possible expression of affection 
for the family. Perhaps at some quiet moment, when 
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you are alone with your husband. and both in a con- 
fidential mood, you can talk to him appealingly about 
this worry. Do and say nothing in this connection that 
would irritate. Time will undoubtedly be your ally. In 
the meanwhile, remember that sweet reasonableness will 
accomplish far more than resentment or argument. 


For years I have read of the “mother fixations” of 
boys. Now I am worried to find that my five-year-old 
son seems to have such a “fixation.” He is too much 
devoted to me, but I do not think abnormally so. Surely 
I have not tried to bind him so close to me, for my own 
life is, I believe, emotionally all right. I do not feel 
any need of “possessing” him too much. But he is very 
affectionate and wants my O. K. and my presence too 
often. He gets upset when his sister or his father wants 
some of my time. Actually I have tried to prevent this 


condition from arising, but I fear I have not succeeded. 


I am disturbed about what may happen next. 


If your son were ten or fifteen years old, and were 
over-dependent on you, you might have reason to be 
disturbed. At his age, however, a child still needs a 
strong sense of security. But you may well be looking 
to the future. 


It is altogether normal for a child to develop a certain ~ 


degree of attachment to the parent of opposite sex and 
it is not undesirable. In this way the children first learn 
devotion, and it is not a thing to disturb one. As time 
goes on, under ordinary conditions, the boy will meet 
his own problem by growing into an admiration for his 
father, a desire to be like him and to do what he does. 
You and your husband ought to aid this development 
by planning for the strengthening of ties between father 
and son. His father ought to find time to be with him 
and to do things together that appeal to boys and men, 
such as ball playing, boxing, hiking, carpentry, and out- 
side work. He could well be introduced gradually to his 
father’s work. A trip to the father’s office or place of 
employment would be in order. They ought to do many 
things together as time goes on. This will make for a 
larger understanding of one another as well as an at- 
tachment of a desirable sort. The boy will come to feel 
that he has more in common with men, and will sooner 
or later refer to “us men.” 

Manliness in boys receives its most powerful stimulus 
from close association with a manly father. Your son, 
in all likelihood, does not need you less, but needs his 
father more. As the companionship between him and 
his father develops and he has plenty of opportunity to 
associate with children of his own age, it is probable that 
the boy will have the right sort of development and you 
will have no real cause for worry. 
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Signs of the Times 
Dr. C. FRANKLIN KOCH Cites Subjects 
For Christian Citizens to Think About 


THERE are significant movements in the church which 
are evident to every thoughtful student of her course. 
No one can hope to appreciate or understand all that is 
happening within the church today. Certain move- 
ments are more easily discernible than others. Three, 
to my way of thinking, are significant for our day. 


I. THE GROWTH OF THE ECUMENICAL SPIRIT 

May 12, 1938, Lord Halifax and Haile Selassie en- 
gaged in a debate before the then League of Nations 
over the right of Ethiopia to retain her seat in the As- 
sembly of the League. When that right was refused, 
the already weakened League received a lethal blow. 
That action hastened the present world’ conflict. 

The same day in Utrecht, Holland,. eighty-four men, 
representing every main Christian body except the 
Church of Rome, adopted a constitution which was to 
be, and we pray still will be, the World Council of 
Churches. This Council is to be a “Fellowship of 
Churches which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God 
and Saviour.” Significant, isn’t it, that in the face of 
political breakdowns, the church marches on toward 
unity? It then was, and now is, emphasizing its unity 
in Jesus Christ, a unity which supersedes all barriers 
of race, color, language or creed. 

Utrecht was followed by Oxford, Edinburgh, Tam- 
baram (Madras), and Amsterdam with their significant 
statements of the oneness of the church. And this spirit 
of ecumenicity is being kept alive even during the dev- 
astating days of this war. The messages which have 
passed between British and German Christians, be- 
tween Chinese and Japanese Christians, assuring each 
other that above the din of strife there is being kept 
alive the truth that love is stronger than hate, and that 
though their nations are engaged in a deadly conflict 
the Church of Jesus Christ is not at war, are most 
heartening. Surely the church is moving forward in 
her recognition of catholicity of Christian faith. 

When the war cut off from their support—some of 
which had been flowing for more than two centuries— 
the mission fields of the churches of Europe, not only 
did American Christians step into the breach, but the 
churches of Great Britain, despite their own needs, con- 
tributed generously to these orphaned missions, until it 
is possible for the International Missionary Council in 
its report for 1941 on aid to orphaned missions to say, 
“Not one missionary has been withdrawn from active 
service because of the lack of financial support.” Last 
year the Lutheran churches of America gave nearly 40 
per cent of the total needed to keep these missions open, 
while the Episcopal Church gave $300,000 for aid to 
British missions. (The total for the years 1940-41 was 
$1,645,588.73.) The International Missionary Council 
report calls this evidence that “this body which God 
has fashioned through Christ cannot be destroyed.” 


Il. A GROWING CONCERN FOR THE RIGHTS OF 
THE INDIVIDUAL 

The view of the States regarding the individual in- 

creasingly has become more totalitarian. Some boldly 
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teach that the individual is made for the state and must 
surrender all for the benefit of the state. A total war 
seems to demand acceptance of such a view. But the 
church today is concerning herself over individual 
rights. That has been inherent in Protestantism, though 
often honored more in breach than in observance. That 
Jesus placed a high value on the human personality, its 
right to full, free developments has gained a new ac- 
ceptance by the church. 

The disillusionment which followed the first World 
War led many to a restudy and a re-evaluation of the 
teachings of Jesus regarding war. For the first time, 
many Christians reached the conclusion that war is in- 
compatible with the teachings and spirit of Jesus. They 
have been vocal in the expression of such views, since 
they also involved the determination of such persons 
not to engage in future wars. That has forced the church 
to face the question of the rights of the individual con- 
science in days of emergency. 

Under the guidance of certain church leaders, per- 
sonally known to some of us, the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940 contains a provision whereby young 
men who “because of religious training or belief” are 
conscientiously opposed to war, may serve their nation 
in works of national importance under civilian direc- 
tion. About two thousand young men are in such camps 
today rendering a service to this nation, and paying for 
their own sustenance, clothing and personal needs. 

A number of churches have taken action granting 
recognition to such as are conscientious objectors within 
their ranks. Some are assuming full financial respon- 
sibility for their men in these Civilian Public Service 
Camps, while others, as our United Lutheran Church 
in America, are assisting as funds are available. Whether 
or not we agree with the conscientious objector, we must 
admit that the church’s recognition of their right to 
such a position, is a significant step in Christendom. 


Il. THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHURCH FOR 
THE SOCIAL ORDER 

Increasingly among the members of the church, and 
I believe also among the officials of the church, is the 
conviction that the church has a responsibility for 
shaping the social order. Economic and social conflicts, 
racial antagonisms, and war itself affect the lives of 
not only individual Christians but the work of the 
Christian church. It cannot, it dare not stand aloof from 
these questions. That the church is awakening to its 
responsibility for the social order is well exemplified 
today by its activities for a “Just and Durable Peace.” 

In January 1941, in the midst of devastating bomb- 
ings, two hundred Christian leaders of Great Britain 
gathered at Malvern to consider changes in the social 
order which must be made if the next peace is to become 
more permanent than the last one. No one would class 
the actions of the Malvern Conference as perfect. They 
may be too revolutionary for some, for they are daring 
in their social outlook, but at least they may serve as 
guides. They look the facts in the face, seek the funda- 
mental causes of disorders, and propose remedies which 
are Christian in principle. The fact that such a confer- 
ence could be held in the midst of war is significant. A 
more recent statement, ‘Toward a Christian Britain,” 
in the minds of some is equally significant. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Increased Efficiency Sought © 


Kansas Synod Finds Encouragement in Reports of 1941: re-elects Officers 


Ir was a full and forward-looking convention whieh 
drew good attendance, despite auto tire shortages, at 
the seventy-fourth annual gathering of the Synod of 
Kansas and Adjacent States April 13-16. The host city 
was Hutchinson, Kansas, home of salt mines, state in- 
dustrial schools, and convention city extraordinary. The 
host congregation was Zion Church, served ably by the 
Rev. Eugene R. Harrison. 

The only missing element was the usual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society, which group elected 
this year to meet separately, April 27-30, at Abilene, 
Kansas. But the menfolk, thus left alone, carried on 
admirably, more than filling the allotted convention 
schedule, and getting done on time. 

Along with Pastor Harrison, two clerical members of 
synod were ordained in the convention church just ten 
years ago, the Rev. George L. Search, Waterville, and 
the Rev. O. W. Malin, Laneaster. 


No Change of Officers 

Following extremely conservative lines, no change in 
administrative offices was made. The Rev. W. W. 
Klover, Kansas City, Kansas, president, is serving the 
second year of a two-year term. Re-elected were the 
Rev. G. R. Whittecar, Tulsa, Okla., secretary; Mr. L. T. 
Bang, Emporia, treasurer; Mr. 
Wayne Easterday, Topeka, statis- 
tician; and E. E. Stauffer, D.D., 
Wichita, historian. Mr. Bang is 
synod’s most distinguished officer, 
since he was returned to office for 
the twenty-sixth consecutive year, 
a record for that position in the 
United Lutheran Church in 
America. 

Elected to executive committee 
posts as lay members were Mr. 
Fred Kloepper, Lancaster, East- 
ern Conference; Ernest E. Har- 
vey, M.D., Salina, and Mr. Barton 
P. Sibole, Tulsa, Okla., Southern 
Conference. 

The Rev. Ernest Tonsing was elected publicity di- 
rector and editor of the Kansas Synod Lutheran. 

Synod’s lay representative on the Board of Tabitha 
Home is Mr. Reuben Levine, Waterville, elected for two 
years. 

Dr. E. E. Stauffer was re-elected to the Midland Col- 
lege board of trustees, while W. D'. Bishop, M.D., Kansas 
City, Kansas, will represent laymen in that body. 

Added to synod’s Home Mission Committee were the 
Rev. R. D. Kerstetter, St. Joseph, Mo., clerical, and Mr. 
Charles Harkness, Jr., Greenleaf, lay member. 


Louis T. Bang, 
Treasurer for twenty- 
six years and always 

active 


Delegates to the U.L. C. A. 
Clerical: E. R. Harrison, Hutchinson; G. L. Search, 
Waterville; R. L. Gaston, Bendena; and W. W. Klover. 


By Ernest Jonsing 


Lay delegates: Fred Kloepper, Lancaster; A. F. Swan- 
son, Hays; E. E. Harvey, M.D., Salina; and Evan Ton- 
sing, Atchison. 

It was synod’s extreme good fortune to have as rep- 
resentative of the United Lutheran Church in America, 
Dr. Armin G. Weng, Chicago, whose presence lent vigor 
and intelligent approach to the messages he brought 
from headquarters. 

A number of other visitors were present; among them, 
Dr. J. C. Hershey, Fremont, Nebr., president of the 
Nebraska Synod; Dr. F. C. Wiegman, Fremont, pres- 
ident of Midland College; the Rev. Henry Regatz, Den- 
ver, Colo., representing the American Bible Society; Dr. 
O. W. Ebright, Lincoln, Nebr., superintendent of Tabitha 
Home; Dr. G. W. Mendenhall, Sterling, Kan., supply 
pastor at Wellington; and Mrs. W. W. Klover, Kansas 
City, Kan., wife of synod’s president and herself pres- 
ident of the synodical Women’s Missionary Society, who 
brought greetings from her auxiliary. 

The Ordination Service Wednesday night centered 
about Paul Close, senior at Western Theological Sem- 
inary. Mr. Close has been supplying the pulpit of St. 
Paul’s Church, Valley Falls, Kan., and following his 
graduation will accept a call to that pastorate. The pres- 
ident and secretary of synod officiated. Dr. B. R. Lantz, 
Salina, the ordinate’s home pastor, assisted. Dr. Andreas 
Bard, Kansas City, Mo., preached the sermon. 

By pure coincidence, seventy-four items were included 
in the business proceedings of this seventy-fourth con- 
vention of synod. 

Stimulating indeed was the message of Dr. F. C. 
Wiegman, championing church colleges in general and 
Midland College in particular. The convention went on 
record lending their whole-hearted support to both col- 
lege and Western Theological Seminary during these 
trying times. 

Our specialist on rural work, the Rev. G. K. Mykland, 
made a plea for increased attention for rural oppor- 
tunities. 

Henceforth, the executive committees of the Women’s 
Missionary Society and the Brotherhood of synod, re- 
spectively, are to be recognized as official committees in 
their realms, and are to bring annual reports to the 
floor of synod. 


1943's Anniversary 

Since next year marks the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of synod’s “birth,” the special Jubilee Committee, 
headed by the Rev. G. R. Whittecar, brought recommen- 
dations for proper celebration. An invitation two years 
old, from Topeka, to come there next year, was accepted. 
It was there that clerical and lay members first formed 
the Kansas Synod in 1868. 

Camp Wa-Shun-Ga again showed effects of excellent 
management. Seventeen groups were entertained in 
1941, comprising 1,507 campers (an increase of 30 over 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Tue biggest Lutheran Service Center of all is at Alex- 
andria, La. From eight to ten thousand men come into 
the Center each month. Hundreds come in daily. Yet 
so big is the building, which was built to house a de- 
partment store, that you can look in through the broad 
front windows and wrongly conclude there aren’t many 
fellows at the Lutheran Center tonight. 

On that huge main floor are ping-pong tables, dart 
boards, domino tables and a big lounge for those who 
like to talk, read, slouch, or listen to the radio. But on 
balconies running around the main floor are writing 
tables and more lounge chairs and radios; and up here 
are the offices, side by side, of the two service pastors. 
Also on this balcony is a player-piano. My personal 
feeling after a day in the Center was that this player- 
piano is operated by one enthusiast or another from the 
moment the place opens till the late hour when the pas- 
tors sternly call “Good night” and turn out the lights. 
There are small rooms opening off the balcony and off 
the main floor hall too. 

But there is still another floor to the Center. At the 
head of the last flight of stairs is a huge social room 
where refreshments are served every Sunday evening, 
and where shuffleboard can be played. Separated from 
this by a partition is a chapel which seats 150, and often 
has to. And when I have enumerated all of these rooms 
and halls, I have not mentioned all of the space in this 
huge building available for the Center’s work. 

If Alexandria’s Center is a big one, so is the local 
need. Within fifteen miles of the town are three army 
camps—where about 50,000 men have been undergoing 
training. One of the units contained 1,000 Lutheran men, 
or practically 50 per cent; one from the Dakotas had 
just as many. No wonder the Lutherans have a big 
Center in Alexandria. The Rev. N. Everett Hedeen, the 
National Lutheran Council’s service pastor, has 3,432 
Lutherans on his mailing list; and his contemporary, 
the Rev. Walter Mehl, sends to 1,050 for the Missouri 
Synod. 


Personal Service Most Valuable 

Yet both pastors are convinced the most valuable 
service they can give is personal. Despite the size of 
their Center and the number of men coming and going, 


Games Are Always 
Popular with Men in the Service 
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Built to Meet 
the Need 


THE LUTHERAN SERVICE CENTER 


at Alexandria, La. 


By Carl Solberg 


they try to operate on a man-to-man basis. Because 
their Center is big and well-appointed and well-located, 
they often open it to more general enterprises. Three 
art shows, including the Soldiers’ Art Show for the Fifth 
Corps Area, have been held in their main hall; also, a 
conference of northern Louisiana Lutheran young peo- 
ple took place in the Center, and the chapel was packed. 
for three services. But still the pastors cling to the idea 
that at their big Center the men shall come to it as to 
the one place where they can do as they please. Here 
the recreation is in the purest sense active, for the in- 
itiative for what the fellow does is strictly his, not some 
director’s. He can play games, he can play the radio, he 
can write, he can read, he can lounge and because in 
army life his every moment is planned and disciplined 
for him, this freedom is something he needs and wants. 
The fellow is not molested, not talked to, not asked to 
register; the pastors are there and glad to help and talk 
if either is wanted. 

They employ no help, which makes their job hard 
enough in so big a Center; for they themselves perform 
the small services for the men—selling them stamps and 
money orders, mailing their letters, storing their parcels, 
taking telephone calls for them, etc. For their purpose 
is to win the lads’ confidence. The service pastor gets to 
know the man whenever that happens—they may be 
chatting casually over a money order (they sell $6,000 
worth a month), or have played a fast round of ping- 
pong. Then the men come to the pastor. Pastor Hedeen 
tells of days when neither much more than left his office, 
so constant was his stream of earnest visitors. Many of 
them are so anxious they hurry ahead of the pastor into 
his office, wait till he’s in, then turning the key hastily in 
the door, start talking. Pastor Hedeen tells of one ex- 
cited draftee who went through all of this, then re- 
quested his help in renting a car for a New York fur- 
lough. 

There are said to be eight or nine thousand Lutherans 
in the Alexandria area, and there happen to be eleven 
Lutheran chaplains too. Much of the Center’s effective- 
ness in reaching the sons of the Church here is due to 
the counsel and assistance of these men. Once a month 
they meet with the Service pastors at the Center, and 
discuss the Center’s problems. Both service pastors have 
frequently substituted for and assisted chaplains, and 
both have on occasion conducted regimental Protestant 
services. 
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Among Ourselves 


How Vulgar! 


Tue world is full of problems—big ones and little ones. 
But in spite of the competition, there is one problem 
that remains in the foreground of many minds. Empires 
may crash and new worlds be born, but there will 
always be people wondering how to be popular. 

They don’t have to wonder how to be vulgar; that is 
something they know by instinct. Every child, no mat- 
ter how angelic in appearance, is born with a vulgar 
interest in vulgar matters. And no one needs to ex- 
plain that by the word vulgar we mean shady, or low, or 
off-color. 

It is strange how the words popular and vulgar have 
parted company. They used to mean the same thing. 
They were both used to indicate a quality of the com- 
mon people. But they have taken on their own par- 
ticular overtones. To call a person popular is to pay 
him a compliment. To call him vulgar may lead to a 
fist-fight—or in other circles a rapid turning of the other 
cheek. 

So definite have the lines of cleavage become that it 
is somewhat startling to hear the word vulgar used in 
its original sense. It made my eyes pop to learn that the 
great bulk of the membership of the church was “vul- 
garly conservative.” That sounded like a rather insult- 
ing term to apply to persons connected in any way with 
the church. 

Then I saw what the author was driving at. He was 
trying to show that the church, like any other large 
group of people, can be divided roughly into three 
classes. There are the radicals—the people who don’t 
like the past or anything about it. They want to do 
everything in a new and different way. According to 
their way of reckoning, the past is so bad that anything 
new is bound to be better. 

Then there are the true conservatives. They are the 
ones who want to hold on to the best of the past. They 
are determined to keep it, even if keeping the essence 
means pouring into new moulds. 

These two groups are small. The vast majority of 
.people belong to the third group. They are the “vulgar 
conservatives.” They are the “stick-in-the-muds.” They 
want to keep the past just as it was. Because there was 
good as well as bad in the past, they fight change of all 
kinds. Anything new is bad in their sight. 

It was the absence of any such group in the early 
church that made it such a flexible instrument of the 
Holy Spirit. Jesus had broken the mould of ancient 
Judaism. New moulds had not had time to set. 

The Lutheran Church has prided itself on being a 
conservative church. Let’s hope that by that we mean 
truly conservative, rather than vulgarly so. We are 
living in the twentieth century, and no amount of wish- 
ful thinking can turn the clock back a hundred years 
or so. 

When we find ourselves growing vehement about the 
non-essentials of our religion, it is high time to look 


ourselves in the face and ask, “Aren’t we being a little’ 


vulgar?” 
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By Margaret A. J. Irvin 


Every denomination has certain characteristics that 
have nothing to do with the central teachings of that 
group. Indeed, one seven-year-old who was asked to 
name the church which a long list of her acquaintances 
attended made only one mistake. She placed one Metho- 
dist family in the Baptist church. Otherwise, her group- 
ing was correct. When asked how she knew which 
church they attended she answered, “Oh, I can tell; they 
act like it.” 

To put these surface differences on a par with the 
real doctrinal differences that exist is the height of vul- 
garity. The only thing that could be more vulgar would 
be to let the differences between Christians seem more 
important than the things on which they agree. It is 
easy to divide the Communion of Saints into watertight 
compartments, but fortunately it is growing less and less 
popular. 

We cannot help being human. But where the Chris- 
tian Church is concerned, let’s make our thinking pop- 


. ular rather than vulgar. 


Kissing—With a Motive 


I pon’r know where American men first got the idea 
that kissing another man was sissyish and just a little 
shameful. In practically all the countries of Europe the 
custom is not at all unusual. But you should have heard 
the whistles the night the newsreel showed General 
MacArthur being kissed by a French general. That was 
something new to an American audience. 

Perhaps it was just a matter of jealousy, for I’m sure 
that the high school youths who were doing the whist- 
ling are among his most ardent admirers. Perhaps they 
were secretly wishing that they could do the same thing 
—or at least kiss his hand, if not his cheek. 

But in most American families, kisses between the 
male members are strictly out. The father kisses his 
wife, his daughter, his mother, or his great-aunt. But 
he shakes hands with his son. I shall never forget the 
amazement I felt the first time I saw the process re- 
versed. I could not have been more astonished if father 
and son had both stood on their heads in the middle of 
the living room. 

Of course, some families are much more demonstra- 
tive than others. Some show none of the usual evidences 
of affection from one week’s end to another. Other fam- 
ilies kiss all around when they say, “Good night,” and 
repeat the process when they say, “Good morning.” 
Those of us who haven’t been brought up that way 
would find it a little wearing perhaps. 

Sometimes, however, a kiss,is not what it seems. The 
other day a mother kissed her four-year-old daughter on 
the forehead, only to be greeted with an indignant, “I 
have not got a fever!” 

But Willie Willis, of cartoon fame, gives one of the 
worst examples I have heard of insincere kisses. He 
says his friend’s mother kisses her son to see if he’s been 
smoking and her husband to see if he’s been drinking. 

Family life thrives on expressions of affection, but 
not that kind. 
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Minister's Wife... . How Did That Happen? 


Mrs. Lathrop Thinks of World Peace—and Her Own 


Mrs. Benson walked home from the Missionary So- 
ciety meeting with me this afternoon. The air was warm, 
almost hot, but soft. The trees in their new foliage 
looked like young girls dressed to go to a party. 

As we came to our walk, we stopped and looked back 
toward the church. The new grass of the lawn and the 
shrubbery had that spandy fresh look. Mother Nature 
had finished her housecleaning. . 

“When our own corner of the world is so beautiful 
and so right, it is hard ‘to “realize how ‘much ugliness 
there is in the other corners!” Mrs.‘Berison exclaimed. 

“Yes, to judge by appearances would make you think 
there was nothing but happiness in this particular town. 
Yet both of us know how untrue that is.” 

“The people whose boys have gone or are going soon, 
the men whose business has been turned topsy-turvy! 
I think it’s wonderful that people can behave as nor- 
mally as they do.” 

“From the way they have accepted what has come so 
far, I’ve an idea that they are going to compare very 
favorably with our British cousins.” 

“You know, a meeting like that one this afternoon 
makes you feel that perhaps this time something good 
may grow out of the:awful mess the world is in. I re- 
member bursting forth at you one day and getting quite 
hysterical. I felt that we had lived through all this be- 
fore to no avail. How could we go through it again? 
But I feel differently now. This is not the same thing at 
all. It is entirely different. The last time everyone ex- 
cept the out-and-out pacifists felt that the important 
thing was to conquer an aggressor nation and the mil- 
lenium would arrive automatically. This time we know 
that after the immediate business of the war is over, the 
work of building a peaceful society will just begin.” 

““This is only the beginning, folks, only the begin- 
ning!’ ” 

“Exactly. And when you hear a group of women talk 
as those women talked today, you know there is a good, 
powerful nucleus of people who understand that fact.” 

“The discussion was certainly encouraging. I think it 
is rather’ wonderful how little hatred there seems to be 
in a representative group like that.” 

“This sounds funny, and I hope you'll understand 
what I mean. But I get more real encouragement out of 
hearing such thoughts expressed by ordinary, everyday 
people than I do out of hearing Mr. Lathrop say them 
in a sermon.” 

“I know what you mean exactly. Ministers are sup- 
posed to be high-minded and all that, but it’s when the 
laity have the same idealistic attitude that we really get 
somewhere.” 

She glanced at her watch. “If I don’t ‘get somewhere’ 
and start my dinner, my family isn’t going to eat tonight. 
I'll see you at Red Cross tomorrow, will I?” 

“I guess so. I hate to leave the children on their own 
too often, but I guess they’ll be all right.” 

“Mercy, yes. They are the best children I ever did 
see.” 

I went on into the house, feeling a happy little thrill 


of pride. I have worked hard to train the children— 
Jerry and I both have—but naturally the largest part 
of the job has been mine. It is pretty nice to feel that 
it has been well done. 

I took off my hat and slipped it into a hat box on the 
shelf in the hall closet. The house was unusually quiet. 
The children must be reading or playing parchesi or 
something like that. 

Suddenly the air was rent with the most blood- 
curdling yells. A troop of horses pounded along the up- 
stairs hall. A chair went over with a-crash. 

I rushed up the stairs but stopped to control myself 
at the top. I looked first in Joan’s room. It was empty 
of children, but everything was turned upside down. 
Chairs and a table were on the bed. Doll dishes were 
scattered like dry leaves over the floor. The bureau 
scarf hung like a limp rag. It was kept from falling be- 
cause one corner was pinned down by the hand mirror. 
That too was at a precarious angle. Before I had time 
to take in further details the yelling broke out afresh 
in Mark’s room. 

“Yah! Tommy’s dead!” shrieked Joan. 

“So’s Skinny!” 

It took me a minute to recognize that. scream as Betty 
Cooper’s. 

“Well, I’m not,” boasted Mark. “Your old hand gre- 
nades never even touched me. You still have to—” His 
voice trailed away as he saw me standing in the door- 
way. “Hello, Mother. We’re playing commandos.” 

“So this is the way you behave when I am not at 
home, is it? I am certainly disappointed!” 

“Why, we were just playing with the girls to be nice 
while you were out!”’ His face would have made a fine 
study in misunderstood innocence. “We even let the 
girls be the commandos and we said we’d be the Nazis. 
I thought you’d be glad!” 

“You really thought I’d be glad to have the whole 
house turned upside down. Look at‘that curtain back 
of you. You’ve torn it all the way off the rod.” 

All the children turned to look. 

“How did that happen?” they cried in chorus. “That 
curtain must have fallen down itself!” 

“Yes, I guess so! Now you get busy and straighten 
this place up. I'll be back in fifteen minutes and I want 
things right.” 


Naughty 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 


THIS woman’s very dignified. 

She won’t engage in fights. 

But she gets a lot of pleasure 

Out of standing on her 2 
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Sade ‘So iia 


He raised him from the dead and made him to sit 
at his right hand in the heavenly places, far above all 
rule, and authority, and power, and dominion, and 
every name that is named. Ephesians 1: 20, 21 


AURELIAN, a Roman emperor, was once a poor peasant 
boy. He was not satisfied to rise to the highest eminence 
in the world, but aspired to deity, proclaiming himself 
“Deo et Domino,” “Lord and God.” But only the lowly 
Jesus of Nazareth, born in a stable, has risen “far above 
all rule, and authority, and power, and dominion, and 
every name that is named”—even to the right hand of 
God “in the heavenly places.” He invites all humble 
ones of His spiritual Kingdom to follow after Him into 
the highest. 


+ + + 


He was received up, after that he had given com- 
mandment through the Holy Spirit unto the apostles 
whom he had chosen. AGES OL 2 


Eacu group of nations seeks to establish a “new order” 
of its own in the earth. Superimposed above all earthly 
empires is the spiritual World Order or Dispensation 
that “the Lord of the nations” came to establish. Its rule 
is love, and its issues are righteousness, peace, and joy. 
To chosen leaders, His apostles, He committed the high 
task of inaugurating this heavenly Kingdom on earth. 
To us, their unworthy successors, is continued the priv- 
ilege of furthering through the Holy Spirit God’s “New 
Deal.” 


+ + + 


And ye shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, and 
in all Judaea and Samaria, and unto the uttermost 
part of the earth. Acts 1:8 


Wuen Jesus went up into heaven, His disciples went 
out into the earth. In widening circles and in every 
radius, the mission of the Son of God goes on. Martin 
Luther’s illustration of foreign missions was that of the 
pebble which, dropped in the lake, creates the ripples 
that in widening circles reach out until the farthest 
shore is touched. The impact of the Word cast into the 
church at Jerusalem circled out past Judaea and 
Samaria “unto the uttermost part of the earth.” The 
work of Jesus Christ, inaugurated at Olivet’s hill, is in- 
separable from that in the highest heavens, and the mis- 
sion of His apostles at Jerusalem from that of the hum- 
blest disciple in the farthest limits of Christendom. 


+ + + 


And while they were looking stedfastly into heaven 
as he went, behold two men stood by them in white 
apparel; who also said, Ye men of Galilee, why stand 
ye looking into heaven? Acts 1: 10, 11 


THE sun seemed to go out into utter darkness when 
Jesus was crucified and buried. All hope seemed gone 
for the disciples, and their faith groped in gloom. But 
Easter and the forty days succeeding brought back the 
Light, and the sunrise was all the more glorious in con- 
trast with the erstwhile setting. More marvelous were 
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the resurrection manifestations than their fondest hopes 
had dreamed. And now the sky-chariot came down to 
carry back to heaven’s heights the King of the universe. 
No wonder those bewildered friends of Jesus, who had 
seen Him in His humiliation, looked “stedfastly into 
heaven as he went” up and was lost to sight. In going, 
He is still ever near. 


+ + + 


And they worshipped him, and returned to Jeru- 
salem with great joy. And were continually in the 
temple, blessing God. Luke 24: 52, 53 


At Mt. Olivet heaven seemed very near on Ascension 
Day. The sorrow of the disciples upon the seeming sep- 
aration from Jesus was swallowed up in the great joy 
over His resurrection and ascension. Their ambition for 
Him to wear an earthly crown merged into a holy de- 
sire to extend His spiritual Kingdom and glorify Him 
as Lord of the universe. How different things seem 
when one has the spiritual vision! The temple at Jeru- 
salem was to them now the vestibule of heaven, where 
they could meet and worship their ever-present Friend. 


+ + + 


Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, and the truth, 
and the life: no one cometh unto the Father, but by 
me. John 14:6 


THE signal-arm directs the engineer along the way of 
life or death. But the hand at the switch-box controls 
the lever. The all-wise, all-gracious God has placed the 
keeping of our destiny in the hands of His only begotten 
Son. He sits at the controls of the universe. He is the 
way, the truth, the life, to all who commit themselves 
trustingly into His care and keep on the alert to obey 
His directing signals in providence and grace. To reach 
the Father and the eternal home His will must be 
obeyed. 

+ > + 


For where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them. 
Matthew 18: 20 


HEAVEN is everywhere, and God’s Spirit fills the uni- 
verse. But the divine-human Son of God is present in 
a special sense to them who believe on Him and receive 
His eternal life. As the water from the .overflowing 
fountain fills the surrounding reservoir, so the ascended 
Lord rises to the highest, that His Being might fill the 
lowest. He enters into each receptive heart and comes 
graciously into every believing company. Especially 
where His grace abounds through the Word and Sacra- 
ments is His presence manifest. 


COLLECT 

GRANT, we beseech Thee, Almighty God, that like as 
we do believe Thy only-begotten Son, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to have ascended into the heavens; so may we 
also in heart and mind thither ascend, and with Him 
continually dwell, Who liveth and reigneth with Thee 
and the Holy Ghost, ever one God, world without end. 
Amen. 
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“Bixaup1’’—‘‘hear”—is the opening word in the Introit, 
the beginning of the service of worship, for the 
first Sunday after the Ascension. “Hear, O Lord, 
when I cry with my voice.” With humble appeal for 
attention, the worshiper thus approaches Jehovah in 
His sanctuary. One may pray secretly in the spirit, but 
silent supplication cannot take the place of uttered peti- 
tions, in public or private. “When I ery with my voice,” 
is the psalmist’s conditioned supplication. Jesus said 
that we are not heard for our “much speaking,” and that 
our Father knows what we need before we ask (Mat- 
thew 6: 7, 8); yet our spoken petitions please Him. The 
spontaneous outery of the soul in distress and the ex- 
pression of intense desire command His special atten- 
tion. The Israelites suffered long and grievously under 
their Egyptian taskmasters; but when their longing for 
deliverance finally burst into an anguished ery of 
Jehovah, He hastened to succor them through Moses. 
When God “heard their ery,” He “came down to deliver 
them” (Exodus 3: 7, 8). Of one in poverty David wrote, 
“This poor man cried, and Jehovah heard him, and saved 
him out of all his troubles” (Psalm 34: 6). 

The closing sentence is the first verse of Psalm 27, 
from which the entire Introit is taken, with the excep- 
tion of the response, “Hallelujah.” It is a glorious testi- 
mony of the believer: “The Lord is my light ‘and my 
salvation; whom shall I fear?” The first half of this 
psalm is a series of laudations of Jehovah and expres- 
sions of trust in Him: “Jehovah is the strength of my 
life; of whom shall I be afraid? . . . Though an host 
should encamp against me, my heart shail not fear: 
though war should rise against me, even then will I be 
confident. .. . In the day of trouble he will keep me.... 
He will lift me up upon a rock... . I will sing, yea, I 
will sing praises unto Jehovah.” 

In the second half of the psalm follow petitions, begin- 
ning with “Hear, O Lord”: “Have mercy also upon me; 
and answer me... . Hide not thy face from me; put not 
thy servant away in anger... . Cast me not off, neither 
forsake me, O God of my salvation. .. . Teach me thy 
way, O Jehovah; and lead me in a_-plain path. .. Deliver 
me not over unto the will of mine adversaries.” Inter- 
spersed with these petitions are expressions of trust and 
of holy resolution: “When thou saidst, Seek ye my face; 
my heart said unto thee, Thy face, Jehovah, will I seek. 
. .. When my father and my mother forsake me, then 
Jehovah will take me up. .. . I had fainted unless I had 
believed to see the goodness of Jehovah.” 


Enmity to Christ 


In a volume of sermons by the late Dr. Joseph A. 
Seiss, which was published in 1899 while that distin- 
guished clergyman was still in the active ministry, there 
is a discourse to which Dr. Seiss gave the title, “Heav- 
enly Enthronement.” The text chosen by him for a 
sermon preached on the Sunday after Ascension excites 
one’s curiosity. It is the first verse of the 110th Psalm. 
It reads: “The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my 
right hand until I make thine enemies thy footstool,” 

The discourse introduces the text by declaring that 
the words tell of the majesty and glory of Jesus, our 
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Saviour. Comment is made upon the seeming contra- 
diction to this majesty which is found in the manner of 
life in which our Lord spent the days of His visible in- 
carnation. He was very loyal in His manner and suf- 
fered, being despised and rejected by men, persecuted, 
crucified, and slain. Yet God hath highly exalted Him. 

But despite this enthronement, the verse in the Psalm 
refers to the enemies of our Lord. It is over these that 
a victory is prophesied when the psalmist writes, “Until 
I make thine enemies thy footstool.” Concerning the 
manner in which this has been accomplished Dr. Seiss 
wrote: 

“There are different ways of destroying enemies. 

“There was once a king who came to his throne against 
very malignant opposition. He was afterward re- 
proached for being so kind and gracious to those who 
had shown such bitter enmity. His answer was: ‘Don’t 
I destroy my enemies when I make them my friends?’ 
And this is the way in which Jesus subjugates and de- 
stroys many of His enemies. It is now the thing to 
which His chief attention is given. These are the days 
of His patience and long suffering, in which He is en- 
gaged by His ministers, Spirit, and Providence to win 
His enemies into submission, reconciliation, and love. 
He is not willing that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance. Hence He continues to bear 
with them, to show them every kindness, to ply them 
with merciful overtures and gentle pleadings, that He 
may bring them to a better mind. And by these means 
myriads on myriads of those who were among His bitter 
foes have been persuaded, melted into willing submis- 
sion, and made His devoted friends and champions, who 
counted it an honor to suffer or even die for Him.” 


Christ's Bodily Presence 


Tue late Henry Eyster Jacobs in his book, A Sum- 
mary of the Christian Faith, devotes a paragraph to an- 
swering the question, “How many modes of the pres- 
ence of the body of Christ are there?” In his reply he 
quotes Luther, who has stated: “The one body of Christ 
has a threefold mode of being anywhere. ‘First, the com- 
prehensible, bodily mode, ‘as He went about in the body 
on earth. .. . Secondly, the incomprehensible, spiritual, 
according to which He neither occupies nor makes room, 
but penetrates all creatures according to His will. ... 
This mode He used when He rose from the closed sepul- 
chre and passed through the closed doors, and in the 
bread and wine of the Holy Supper. Thirdly, the divine, 
heavenly mode, since He is one person with God, ac- 
cording to which all creatures must be far more pene- 
trable and present to Him than they are according to 
the second mode. . . . Where God is, there also must 
He be.’”’ 

The learned teacher of Lutheran doctrine has used 
the technical language of the “queen of sciences,” the- 
ology, in the above-quoted classification of the “modes” 
of the divine presence. Less learned folk quite properly 
confess to their inability to comprehend the manner in 
which He Who ascended is always with those who are 
his believing children. It is enough to accept the facts. 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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Bryonp doubt the influences to which we are sub- 
jected in early life make something more than the kind 
of impression that the wheels of a vehicle cut in a road. 
Such paths are named habits: in themselves they are 
the paths of thinking, and they become the “tendencies 
of an individual when he is required to enter upon some 
course of action. But these inheritances from childhood 
can have in themselves something that impels an atti- 
tude. To all intents and purposes they are the equiva- 
lent of prejudices. They may predispose one to conclu- 
sions that are not based on the actual facts in the case. 

For example, we personally would not report the per- 
formance of a musical work by a group of singers by 
writing that the choir rendered an anthem. Our objec- 
tion is to the word render, which in the days of our 
youth was employed to indicate the process of separat- 
ing the adipose tissue of swine from the porcine organs 
to which it was attached and the application of heat to 
reduce the substance to the form of lard. To say of the 
music employed in worship that it had been rendered 
does not seem to us a congruous combination. In our 
opinion, an anthem is sung, not rendered. 

Recently our sense of fitness in the use of words has 
been slightly irritated by reading the report, ‘Pastor 
Blank conducted the service.” Despite the frequent use 
and the convenience of this formula for naming a par- 
ticipant in a congregation’s public worship, we respect- 
fully suggest that it is an inaccurate term. The chief 
officer on a train, or the guide of a party of tourists, or 
the leader of an orchestra or of a choir is a conductor, 
but not the clergyman officiating at a congregation’s wor- 
ship. He is best identified as the liturgist. The incon- 
eruity of calling him the conductor lies in the fact that 
he and the congregation are really partners in a respon- 
sive action of communion with God. 

But if “conductor” has the fault of being inadequate, 
the title, M. C., master of ceremonies, often seen when 
elaborate Roman Catholic masses are announced, is 
surely an intruder in a religious occasion. One sees the 
letters in connection with reports of entertainments and 
in the advertisements of amusement clubs. 

It is our personal opinion that none of the major rites 
of Christian worship is given the meaning and dignity 
deserved by naming it a ceremony. The very common 
title for the rite of matrimony is marriage ceremony. 
How very indequate! How almost unseemly thus to 
refer to a most solemn covenant between a man and a 
woman to which the church is the officiating witness. 
In our Common Service it is called the Order of Mar- 
riage. It can claim the title of service. THe LuTHERAN 
respectfully urges pastors and congregations to insist on 
the distinctively Christian names for the great acts of 
worship in which the people are in communion with 
God. 


CHEMICAL COMFORT 

Peruaps the above phrase is overloaded by the sig- 
nificance we are attaching to it. Certainly an explana- 
tion is required to make the heading understood. To 
that we proceed. 

Some weeks ago we had as our luncheon companion 
the editor of a noted agricultural journal. In the course 


of the meal the conversation drifted into a discussion of 
the enormous destruction of values in the amount of 
which this world. war takes precedence over every pre- 
vious international conflict. We suspect that most econ- 
omists agree to the assertion that very little of what we 
commonly call human resources is out of bondage to 
debts already contracted for war needs or scheduled to 
be placed as burdens “upon the earnings of generations 
yet unborn.” (We take the liberty of quoting an expres- 
sion that has become familiar because of its use by po- 
litical orators and of radio prophets.) 

But to the discouraging but common conviction that 
this war is sure to empty public and private treasuries; 
that the culture and refinement laboriously achieved by 
centuries of toil will be destroyed; and that lapse into 
barbarism is the certain fate of both the old and new 
worlds, our editor friend offered a direct dissent. He 
asserted that the real reservoir of man’s wealth is only 
very slightly drained by even so enormous a struggle as 
the one now in process. Not more than two and one- 
half per cent of nature’s resources is subject to military 
spoliation, he contended. 

Then he reasoned in detail. The ultimate source of all 
wealth is air, moisture, sunshine, and soil. These “are 
worked,” made productive by the labor and intelligence 
of man. By combinations of which the chemist learns 
the formulas; by inventions by which forces are mech- 
anized and applied to production; and by channels of 
communication and distribution, what we think of as 
our modern possessions have been developed. But, he 
continued, scientific appraisals show that nature’s hold- 
ings in the partnership are 9714 per cent of the total. 
Obviously sunshine, air, moisture, soil, minerals, and 
metals are disturbed in war but not destroyed. Within 
a brief period of time after the armistice, the earth will 
return to production. It is also a fact that blueprints, 
formulas, and human intelligence will resume that 
dominance over nature for which man was created and 
endowed, promptly after hostilities end. 

In the course of the talk the achievements of that 
Tuskegee negro with peanuts was mentioned. Our 
friend cited the additions to service and comfort to hu- 
manity resulting from synthetic products. He indicated 
that chemurgy is the science which deals with the ap- 
plication of chemical energies to the discovery and pro- 
duction of needed materials, and that it is at the initial 
stages of its development. 

We concluded that while man has ability to injure 
himself and to create uncertainties in his neighbor’s life, 
he does not hold outright ownership of his environment. 
We have accepted our chemurgist friend’s formula of 
2% to 97% per cent. Coming generations will not be 
without resources. 


AN EXPERIENCE WITH INFLATION 


WE have the average American’s aversion to dis- 
turbance of our routine. We dislike being compelled by 
civil authority to answer questions about our personal 
and family affairs. Finally we resent having to stand in 
line awaiting our turn to let some stranger record our 
weight, height, color, and family. From these items our 
“state of mind” while obtaining a ration card was such 
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that we could have foresworn indulgence in sugar for 
a long time. F 

But when our government offers a series of regula- 
tions for the purpose of preventing inflation, we are not 
reluctant to give our fullest possible ‘co-operation. If 
doing without sugar “for the duration” will keep prices 
from soaring to unreachable heights by sinking the 
value of our dollars to unfathomable depths, we are 
promptly acquiescent. There may be additional items 
listed for compliance with rationing: we will not be 
unreasonable concerning them. 

The fact is that we saw effects of deflation in Europe 
in 1923. We saw the opening stages of the terrible ef- 
fects in Germany when the mark passed from its nor- 
mal value of five to an American dollar to a status 
where it had no monetary value. We were in Leipsic 
when the street car employees struck twice in one day 
in order to adjust wages to the rapid decline of the mark 
in purchasing power. In Eisenach we were host at a 
dinner at which four German clergymen were our 
guests. Our check with tips called for seventeen million 
marks. We handed the waiter a fifty million-mark note 
(printed in Dresden), and he gave us the change. In our 
American money the meal cost slightly more than five 
dollars. 

In the winter of 1923-1924, practically all the vested 
wealth of Germans was wiped out “by deflation.” In- 
comes on which elderly men and women depended for 
their support became non-existent. Wages and salaries 
declined. The struggle for raiment and food became an 
excuse for self-destruction. We lack figures with which 

_to prove the assertion, but we deem it the truth that life 
was worth less under deflation than it was in the battles 
that raged between 1914 and 1918. Nor was the form of 
death, except where self-induced, pleasanter to con- 
template than were the casualties of the years of war. 

We are not economists: we do claim some knowledge 
of American history. If our government can prevent 
inflation by means of rationing at this stage of the war, 
the regulations prescribed are entitled to obedience in 
both their letter and spirit. We suspect that more than 
sugar, rubber, and gas are en route to limitation. We 
are temporarily irritated by some of the inconveniences 
involved. We wish some of these mouthpieces of au- 
thority would be more persuasive and less dictatorial in 
their addresses to us. But to avoid inflation we will not 
even trouble our government with unneeded advice. 


“ALL MEN ARE LIARS” 


Tue title is a quotation, and it is taken from a very 
respectable and reliable part of the best book in the 
world. It is part of the eleventh verse of the 116th 
Psalm. Take notice, in view of our comment which is to 
follow, that it is not the entirety of the verse, which 
reads: “I said in my haste, All men are liars.” If one 
reads the entirety of this exceedingly devotional part 
of the Old Testament, he is convinced that the psalmist 
has put into written form such a personal confession as 
most of us could well feel called upon to make at one 
time or another following a period of depression. 

The cause of the writer’s despair is not given, but it 
must have been a very powerful combination of adverse 
“influences.” He compared the conditions in which he 
found himself to the sorrows of death, the pains of hell, 
so intense were the troubles that assailed. And not the 
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least of his irritants were some fellow men. Just who 
they were is not specified beyond implying the experi- 
ence of trusting in them and being deceived. It was in 
the midst of such betrayal by those in whom he (the 
psalmist) had reposed confidence that he reached the 
lowest level of pessimism. “I said in my haste,” he con- 
fessed, ‘“‘All men are liars.” 

This verse of the psalm occurred to us as we read a 
protesting comment on the removal of all the Japanese 
resident on the Pacific coast to places from which trea- 
sonable acts against the United States would be made 
as difficult as possible. The journal, Christianity and 
Crisis, calls the policy “a blot on our record,” describing 
it as a denial of the freedoms which our institutions of 
government agree to provide. 

Ture LUTHERAN’S readers, in company with the Chris- 
tians in other communions, will agree that wholesale 
deportations such as were made on the Pacific coast 
contain phases of injustice. They will put a time limita- 
tion on acquiescence in such a policy’s continuance. It 
is a war measure designed to affect a portion of a com- 
munity. But the real offense is that of the Japanese who 
violated the hospitality of a country in which they were 
aliens. They contributed to the hardships of all of us, 
but particularly to the sufferings of their fellow racials. 
The penalty, like the rain, has fallen on the innocent 
and the guilty for lack of means to separate them. It is 
enough that after the war both punishments and repara- 
tions will be provided. 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY SOUGHT 
(Continued from page 10) 


1940), and having a net income gain over 1940 of $578. 
The Rev. A. J. Beil of Lawrence is chairman of the camp 
committee; Louis T. Bang, treasurer, and Dr. E. E. 
Stauffer, and the Rev. George Eller of Beloit, are mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Lutheran World Action was a matter of intense in- 
terest, and assurances were given of energetic support 
of the May 10 campaign for funds. 


The Brotherhood Convention 


The rallying-point for laymen was the Brotherhood 
convention, which took place Tuesday afternoon and 
evening. The inspirational speaker for the afternoon 
was Mr. Max Wyman, Hutchinson attorney, who spoke 
on “The Man of the Church and the National Emer- 
gency.” Evan Tonsing, for six years president of the 
Brotherhood, was made vice-president, and Frank 
Schaffer, M.D., of Salina, was elected to the presidency. 
Other elections were: Secretary, Prof. S. J. Turille, 
Emporia; treasurer, Clyde Tresner, Topeka; and mem- 
ber of executive committee from the Southern Confer- 
ence, Klaas deFreese, D.D., Peabody. 

A truly high point of the convention was the annual 
banquet, served bountifully by the women of Zion 
Church in the church parlors. Dr. F. C. Wiegman was 
toastmaster, Mr. Louis T. Bang installed the officers, 
and Dr. Armin Weng gave a stirring address on 
“Power.” 

Much appreciated were the devotional periods con- 
ducted by Chaplain Ralph Rangeler of Topeka. Punctual, 
to the point, and thought-provoking were his offerings. 
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In View of Severe Trial 


Jesus Gave the Disciples Evidence of His Divinity 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Luke 9: 28-43. The Sunday School Lesson for May 24 


Amonc the incidents in the life of our 
‘Lord to which all three of the synoptie 
‘Gospel writers gave extended atten- 
-tion was an experience which took 
place in the latter part of His ministry 
‘before He left Galilee to go up to Jeru- 
salem. He with disciples had been en- 
gaged in a ministry of teaching and 
healing on the shores of the Sea of 


Galilee. The pressure upon Him had’ 


increased to respond to the hopes of 
‘His followers, whose ideas of their 
Messiah had a temporal and material 
content. It is not surprising that a peo- 
ple proud of their being the children 
of promise should have made their 
delivery from the Roman government 
a first undertaking of their Messiah. 
Jesus had not encouraged such tem- 
poral expectations. On the contrary, 
while He taught the people with au- 
thority and while His miracles were 
such as led them to be assured that He 
-was an extraordinary person, and 
while those most intimately in His com- 
pany, namely, His disciples, had through 
the lips of Peter confessed, “Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God”; 
nevertheless He had made no move to 
exert the power of God against the 
usurpers of authority in Palestine. On 
the contrary, He had officially recog- 
nized the Roman government by pay- 
ment of the tribute money. He had not 
sought to ereate an insurrection, but, 
instead “He had humbled Himself” and 
-would continue in that attitude, even 
to the shameful ignominy of death upon 
tthe cross like a criminal. 


‘For the Assurance of Their Faith 
It is interesting to observe that while 
cour Lord habitually subjected Himself 
‘to such burden-bearing as man’s re- 
demption from his sin requires, He 
never so completely hid His omni- 
sscience, His omnipotence, and His au- 
thority as to lose completely the con- 
fidence of His intimate followers. One 
«does not safely read into the mind of 
Jesus a definition of His purposes, but 
ait seems safe to think that His ascent 
‘into the mount, which Matthew, Mark, 
sand Luke all describe with consider- 
sable detail, and His transfiguration be- 
-fore Peter, James, and John occurred 
zat a time when it was necessary that 
‘they should be not only reminded of 
‘His divinity and Messiahship, but that 
-memorable signs of it should be given 
‘them lest they forsake Him and their 
future proclamation to the world of re- 
demption be blocked. In other words, 


there is reality back of the somewhat 
figurative language which is used by 
the evangelists in describing their ex- 
perience. 

The beginning was the change that 
they saw in their Lord. Instead of the 
ordinary appearance of His garments 
and of His countenance, there was that 
divine radiation from His person that 
made His face “shine as the sun.” His 
raiment became white as the light. One 
realizes that with these words there is 
a description of that glory of God for 
which the Jewish interpreters of the 
Manifestation of God have given the 
word shekinah, It is, of course, a mys- 
tery in its nature, but not in its sig- 
nificance. Peter, James, and John 
promptly realized that they were hbe- 
holders of the glory of God. 

A further revelation to them and a 
demonstration of the continuity of the 
old regime with that to which later 
they would enter took the form of “the 
presence” of Elias with Moses who 
“were talking with Jesus.” This by 
Peter, who was a literalist in his loy- 
alty to the faith and promises of the 
Father, was interpreted as signifying 
a stopping place in their pilgrimage. It 
was indeed an epochal experience, 
which they might well wish to be a 
permanent fellowship as the climax of 
their desires; thence arose his idea of 
the erection of tabernacles that they 
might continue within the influence of 
these “presences” from the throne of 
God. 

All three of the evangelists report 
that after this vision had been experi- 
enced, “there came a cloud, and over- 
shadowed them: and they feared as 
they entered into the cloud.” It was at 
that point in the event that the voice 
was heard out of the cloud, “This is my 
beloved Son: hear him.” This certifica- 
tion prepared them perhaps uncon- 
sciously but really for the terrible blow 
to their faith on Calvary. 


A Confirming Miracle 

It was shortly after they came down 
from the mount of transfiguration that 
a crowd gathered and from its midst a 
man approached Jesus with the request 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
May 18-24 
The Transfigured Christ. Luke 9: 28-36. 
Christ Meets Human Need. Luke 9: 37-43a. 
Hungry Men Fed. Matthew 14: 14-21. 
. Compassion for the Helpless. Luke 10: 30-37. 
The Need for Salvation. John 3: 7-17. 
. God Cares for My Soul. Psalm 142: 1-7, 
“I Will Help Thee.” Isaiah 41: 10-18. 
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that He heal his only child, of whom a 
spirit from time to time took posses- 
sion. It must have been a case of un- 
usual violence. The man explained that 
he had requested exorcism from the 
disciples, but they could not cast out 
the evil spirit. The man was told to 
bring the afflicted one into the presence 
of Jesus. And while a paroxysm was 
immediately brought on, nevertheless 
the evil spirit was cast out. Jesus used 
the occasion to rebuke the disciples for 
the lack of faith which He discerned in 
them, telling them that they should 
have been able to give this agonized 
father the relief which he sought for 
his son, having been authorized to do 
so in the name of their Lord. 
Undoubtedly there is an implied sig- 
nificance in the exhibition of the au- 
thority of Jesus over an evil spirit in 
close proximity to the visual demon- 
stration of His divinity which the three 
disciples had just witnessed. Later on, 
when the prohibition against revealing 
what they had seen was revoked, they 
related their experience, and thus it 
became part of God’s revelation to man 
of both the power and the mission of 
the Only-begotten of the Father. : 


Father-Son Relationship 

It is in order to recall, in connection 
with the words which were heard by - 
the disciples during the time in which 
the cloud overshadowed Jesus, that a- 
direct affirmation of the relationship of - 
Jesus to the Father had occurred at the 
beginning of His ministry in connection 
with His baptism. Matthew records: 
“And Jesus, when he was baptized, 
went up straightway out of the water: 
and lo, the heavens were opened unto 
him, and he saw the Spirit of God 
descending like a dove, and lighting 
upon him: and lo, a voice from heaven, 
saying, This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.” It is quite 
proper to interpret this verbal procla- 
mation of the divine relationship of Son 
to Father as indicative of our Lord’s 
need of the assurance which such words 
conveyed to Him. There are some 
rather complicated, deductive teachings 
derived from the Gospels concerning 
the relationships of God the Son to God 
the Father and to God the Holy Ghost. 
There are the very abstruse declara- 
tions of the church’s theologians con- 
cerning the reciprocal relationships of 
the two natures of Christ through His | 
personality. (The “communication of 
attributes.”) There is always in the 
background the teaching that Jesus is 
the Son of man as well as the Son of 
God. As the Son of man He literally 
endured all that was needed to change 
the lot of man from a state of separa- 
tion from God to one of heirship. At: 
times He was impelled to seek strength. 
Therein is an evidence of the burdem 
His mission required Him to assume. 


May 13, 1942 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


The “Whys”’ of Our 
Church Service 


Hebrews 10: 5-25 


Ir is interesting to study the reaction 
of members of other communions who 
attend a Lutheran church for the first 
time. Episcopalians are usually quite 

at home, for the liturgy of their church 
is rooted in the same sources as ours. 
Members of non-liturgical churches 
are often confused. They wonder why 
the pastor faces the altar during part 
of the service. Why does the congre- 
gation stand or kneel? Why are some 
chants used each Sunday? Why are 
certain scripture readings known as the 
Lessons for the Day? Why are candles 
and a cross on the altar? Indeed, why 
the altar? Many other questions occur 
to the thinking visitor. Every Lutheran 
ought to be ready with an answer. 


The altar is the symbol of God’s 
_ presence. God is not in any one place, 
‘of course; He is everywhere. But for 
the help it gives in worship we do sym- 
bolize His presence at the altar. 


Orientation 


The pastor as leader of the congrega- 
tion in worship holds a double rela- 
tionship. He speaks to God and he 
speaks ror God. When the pastor and 
congregation speak to God, the pastor 
faces the altar, just as the congrega- 
tion does. The pastor faces the altar 
when confession is made to God, when 
offerings are brought, and when pray- 
ers and intercessions are being made. 
These are called sacrificial parts of the 
service. Symbolically the pastor and 
people face God together. 


The action of the pastor in turning 
to the altar for the sacrificial parts of 
the service is called orientation. Orient 
means east. The earliest Christian 
churches were built facing east, so the 
altars were always in the eastern end 
of the churches. When the pastor de- 
clares, “Almighty God, our Heavenly 
Father, hath had mercy upon us, and 
hath given His only Son to die for us, 
and for His sake forgiveth us our sins,” 
the pastor is speaking for God and so 
turns toward the congregation. So 
with such versicles as, “The Lord be 
with you,” or with the Benediction. 
The sermon is evidently directed to the 
congregation. In it the pastor is pro- 
claiming the Word of God to his peo- 
ple. These acts of worship are called 
sacramental. 


The Bible Test 

One of the tests for a liturgy ap- 
proved by Luther was, “Is it biblical?” 
Let us take our Common Service Book 
and test our order of worship by its 
biblical content. 

The opening words, “In the Name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost,” are found in Matthew 
28: 19. Regarding the “Amen” which 
is sung or said in response here and 
elsewhere, see Deuteronomy 27: 15 and 
I Corinthians 14: 16. At the beginning 
of the brief Order for Confession, 
which is a preparation for The Service 
itself, the minister says, “Beloved in 
the Lord! Let us draw near...” Com- 
pare these words with Hebrews 10: 22. 
The versicles and responses that come 
next are from Psalms 124: 8 and 32: 5. 
The following prayers are not quoted 
from scripture but are thoroughly 
scriptural in content. The Declaration 


of Grace, “Almighty God, our Heavenly 


Father, hath had mercy . . .” has its 
source in John 3: 16, John 1:12 and 
Mark 16: 16. 

After confession and forgiveness The 
Service proper begins. There is an In- 
troit for each Sunday. Introit means 
introduction, and consists of short 
verses of scripture presenting the lead- 
ing thought of the day on which it is 
used. As a rule these verses are direct 
quotations from the Psalms. The Gloria 
Patri which completes the Introit, has 
its basis in Romans 16: 27; Ephesians 
3: 21; Philippians 4: 20 and in its pres- 
ent form is one of the oldest Christian 
hymns in use. The Kyrie has its source 
in Psalms 51: 1; 123: 3; Matthew 9: 27; 
15: 22; and Mark 10: 47. It is a plea for 
compassion and help. The Gloria in 
Excelsis is another ancient hymn and 
is founded on the Song of the Angels 
in Luke 2: 14. 

Before the Collect the minister says 
to the congregation, “The Lord be with 
you” (Ruth 2: 4), and the congregation 
responds, “And with thy spirit” (II 
Timothy 4: 22). The Epistle and Gos- 
pel are read after the Collect. They 
are selected directly from the Bible 
according to the idea being empha- 
sized on the particular Sunday. A 
Gradual, commonly a brief quotation 
from a psalm, may be used between 
the Epistle and Gospel, or the “Halle- 
lujah”’—found many times in the Bible 
—may be sung. Or still another choice 
is the singing of a Sentence for the Sea- 
son, always a Biblical quotation. Dur- 
ing Lent, instead of the “Hallelujah,” 
the Sentence, “Christ hath humbled 
Himself...” is used (Philippians 2: 8). 

The Creeds are not quotations, but 


are summaries of Biblical truth. After 
the sermon the preacher quotes Philip- 
pians 4: 7, and the congregation sings 
the Offertory from Psalm 51: 17-19 or 
10-12. The Service closes with the 
Benediction from Numbers 6: 24-26. 
At other Services the Benediction may 
be taken from II Corinthians 13: 14. 

The orders for Holy Communion, for 
Matins and Vespers, are just as fully 
Biblical in content. 


Participation 

The Order of Service is not a drama 
presented for the instruction and en- 
tertainment of the congregation. It is 
a service to be shared. A worshiper 
should be unwilling to stand with lips 
sealed while others sing God’s praises 
or make their confessions to the Lord. 

Our minds should be under the spell 
of the service. The hour of worship is 
no time for our thoughts to be wander- 
ing. Even so precious a prayer as that 
taught by our Lord may become a 
meaningless form if said with the lips 
only. A churchgoer who enters the 
church as an onlooker will come away 
with opinions regarding the service, 
the choir and the sermon; but he will 
not have shared the experience of wor- 
ship. 

It is true that the Lutheran orders of 
service are not inspired. But they 
make use of the inspired Word to de- 
clare God’s grace, and are full of truth. 


Not Essential 

We must not err, however, in naming 
any form as an essential to Lutheran- 
ism. The Augsburg Confession guards 
against this in these words, “Unto the 
true unity of the Church, it is sufficient 
to agree concerning the doctrine of the 
Gospel and the administration of the 
Sacraments. Nor is it necessary that 
human traditions, rites or ceremonies 
instituted by men, should be alike 
everywhere.” In spite of Luther’s dream 
of a united church using one form of 
service, he and his associates realized 
that the true unity of the Church did 
not depend on outward forms. The 
unity of the church is within, and may 
be variously expressed. The abiding 
values in the Common Service depend 
on the sincerity and understanding of 
the worshipers. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, May 24. 
Extensive use has been made of “The 
Deacon and Worship,” Chapter III; and 
“A Lutheran Handbook,” Chapter V; 
both published by the United Lu- 
theran Publication House. Next topic, 
The “Whys” of Our Church Practices. 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


ON GUARD 


By Joseph R. Sizoo. Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Pocket size. 1941. 
Price, $1.00. 


This book has been written especially 
for the soldier, the sailor, and the chap- 
lain, with the intent to hold aloft Chris- 
tian faith and to further the spirit of 
true democracy. Paul D. Moody, for- 
mer director of the general committee 
on Army and Navy Chaplains, has 
written the foreword. 

The title, “On Guard,” is suggestive 
of the contents.. This pocket size, prac- 
tical, down-to-earth book contains 365 
readings of approximately 109 words 
each, consuming but thirty seconds to 
read the entire paragraph. Written on 
the basis of Christian thinking and 
practical living, each reading is com- 
plete in itself and presents a vital 
thought to think through each day. A 
few prayers have been included at the 
end. 

Dr. Sizoo is minister of the Collegiate 
Church of St. Nicholas, New York City. 
Having studied in England and Oxford 
University, he later served as chaplain 
in France during the first World War. 
Extensive travel has taken him 
throughout Europe and the Near East. 
Dr. Sizoo has proved himself to be ex- 
tremely capable not only in the pulpit 
but on the lecture platform and as a 
writer and author. 

This book would make an excellent 
gift to anyone. Herman L. GILBERT. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 


By Ernest Fremont Tittle. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, New York and Nashville. 
Pages 127. Price, $1.00. 


A series of sermons on the prayer 
pattern of Jesus that fairly glows ‘with 
a deep social passion. The author is a 
wide observer of current conditions 
and, without drawing his punches, lays 
clearly on the conscience the implica- 
tions of the Lord’s Prayer in personal 
and social conduct. He deals with fun- 
damental questions: Who is now thy 
God? What and where is the Kingdom? 
What does it mean to do God’s will? 
What is required to be forgiven? How 
may man be delivered from evil? 

When demonic forces are raging on 
earth, there is a crucial demand that 
we should come to see “what is the 
ultimate reality and power of the 
world.” We need to see that God is 
Love, “that God lives and reigns; that 
He is Christlike in character; that He 
is persistently at work in history, mak- 
ing for’ good.” The power of God, 


which is the power of the Cross, “has 
brought us into being and is able to 
deliver us from evil, is able to deliver 
us from mortality and bring us to ever- 
lasting life.” 

The sermons form stimulating read- 
ing and are noteworthy for an abundant 
use of Scripture and apt illustrative 
material. G. E. MuLienpore. 


SPIRIT IN MAN 


By Rufus:Jones. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. 1941. Pages 77. Price, $1.25. 


Rufus Jones is the widely known 
philosopher of Haverford College, 
Pennsylvania. He is a leader in the So- 
ciety of Friends. He has done much to 
popularize Quaker teachings. 

This book, however, is not a pop- 
ularization. It consists of the West Lec- 
tures delivered at Stanford University 
on its fiftieth anniversary. It is strong 
reading for the strong. 

Spirit in Man lays a basis for a be- 
lief in immortality. Its thesis is that if 
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immortality is to be a reasonable be- 
lief, there ought to be in man some- 
thing superior to the flux of time and 
material degeneration and a real world 
superior to this one of space and time. 

Dr. Jones finds that element worth 
saving in the spiritual experiences we 
have in the apperception of beauty, 
goodness, truth, righteousness, and in 
a sense of time and duration. He finds 
that while we perceive these great real- 
ities through the medium of material 
appearances and processes, we rise 
above the material and find a real 
world of beauty, truth, goodness and 
righteousness which is eternal. 

These elements in our being are a 
development. “First, that which is nat- 
ural, afterward that which is spiritual,” 
as St. Paul says. The perception of the 
eternal realities through natural ap- 
pearances and processes indicates the 
sacramental character of the natural 
world in which we live—through the 
material and temporal the spiritual and 
eternal shine out. 

A good book to stretch one’s think- 
ing. A new approach to the old prob- 
lem—if a man die, shall he live again? 
A book worth while for every pastor 


and for every philosophically minded — 


layman. C. P. Harry. 
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IF you are a member of the United Lutheran Church in 
America and feel the urge to write a book of 


50,000 to 75,000 words 
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Familiar Hymns as a Devotional Study 
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OPEN LETTERS 


TO CORRECT ERRORS 


LSAA is truly grateful for the ex- 
cellent publicity being given the move- 
ment this year in THE LUTHERAN and in 
other Lutheran church papers. I regret 
that it is necessary to call your attention 
to two errors which should not pass un- 
noticed, especially as they may lead to 
further mistakes. 

1. The picture on page 6 of the April 
8 issue of THe LUTHERAN is not a pic- 
ture of a group at Toledo. It is a pic- 
ture of the First Council meeting. But 
that was held in Madison, Wisconsin, in 
August 1924. At Toledo a Committee 
on Constitution and Convention was 
appointed. This committee (of which 
no picture was taken) directed the 
holding of a convention at Rock Island 
in 1923, where the constitution of 
LSAA was adopted. The Rock Island 
Convention also appointed a Continua- 

_ tion Committee to function until the 
regions could elect their representa- 
tives to the Council. The Rock Island 
Convention was held in the spring. 
The regional meetings took place the 
following winter 1923-24. The earliest 
the First Council could meet was in the 

summer of 1924. This is a picture of 
that council on the steps of Luther 

“Memorial Church at Madison. 

_ 2. The footnote at the bottom of page 

7 of the same issue of THE LUTHERAN 
states that LSAA is a federation of 

local groups. This is an error. LSAA 

‘includes all Lutheran students. On 

“many campuses—over 200—they have 
found it desirable to have a local LSA. 
On others, the students meet as a Lu- 
ther League or as a Bible class. On 
still others they have no organization 
at all. Yet the students on these 
campuses are fully members of LSAA. 
Some of them have held high office and 
others have taken prominent part in 
its work in other ways. We have tried 
very hard to make clear that LSAA is 
not what the footnote says mistakenly 
that it is—a federation. 

€. PR, HARRY. 


THE CHURCH AND THE MAN 
IN CAMP 
Dear Editor: _ 

I nave read the column of Ture Lu- 
THERAN of April 8 called “Open Let- 
ters.” I refer especially to the letter 
concerning what a church might do for 
its boys in camp, written by the pastor 
in Ridgway, Pa. Being a soldier and a 
Lutheran, and the assistant to a Lu- 
theran chaplain, I thought I might 
write a supplement to that letter. 

First, I would tell the people of the 
work that their money is doing, un- 
known to them. Several months ago 


the National Lutheran Council spon- 
sored a drive to help the men in camp. 
I doubt if the contributors realize what 
a great work this money is accomplish- 
ing. It has offered to every man in the 
service, for the taking, some of the 
best written, most attractive, and most 
readable literature, I think, that the 
Lutheran Church has ever produced. 
There are pamphlets on marriage, sex 
morality, the use of the Bible, and 
many other vital subjects. There are 
prayer books, small service books, and 
daily devotional booklets. Some of the 
folders only contain a picture, a poem, 
or a verse from the Scriptures that, 
though small, can set one’s mind to 
thinking more than a whole volume. 

One of the greatest tributes that 
could be paid the publishers of any 
piece of literature, I think, was paid 
the National Lutheran Council, when 
the Commanding General of this camp 
himself had the little pamphlet, “A 
Greeting from Your Chaplain,” re- 
printed for the use of all the chaplains 
on this post. - 

As yet the supply of this material 
has been unlimited. Let us keep it so. 
Last Sunday in the chapel of Chaplain 
A. G. Belles, over seventy-five auto- 
graphed Bibles were requested. I think 
that this shows the appreciation of the 
men for this service. 

Second, I would urge pastors to send 
the names of all their men in the serv- 
ice to the National Lutheran Council. 
I shall never forget the joy I felt when 
I found a pastor from my own United 
Lutheran Church so far away from 
home. 

This is simply a letter from a Lu- 
theran boy away from home who finds 
a constant friend in his Church and in 
his God. Private A. W. 


AN ATTRACTIVE “STICKER” 


Tue News Bureau of the Synod of 
Ohio, of which the Rev. Carl A. Dris- 
coll is the director of publications, has 
devised an attractive “sticker” for use 
on the windshields of cars carrying 
delegates and visitors to the conven- 
tion of the synod in Toledo. It is in 
the form of a cross placed above a base 
sufficiently large to contain the an- 
nouncement, “Annual Convention May 
18-21, Toledo, Ohio.” Occupying the 
intersection of the arms of the cross is 
a modified replica of the Luther coat 
of arms. One assumes that it is the seal 
of the Ohio Synod. 

It is evident that constructive think- 
ing relative to the use of automobiles 
for ecclesiastical and pastoral purposes 
has not been completely “evacuated.” 
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THESE PASTORS WISH 
TO SERVE 


THE Rev. Harlon M. Miller writes 
from Portage, Wis., the request that 
members of the Lutheran Church who 
may become employees of the Badger 
Ordnance Works will find three U. L. 
C. A. congregations bordering the area 
of this new government project. Two 
of these congregations are missions; 
the other is the beautiful Luther 
Memorial Church in Madison, Wis. 

The pastors’ names are: Madison, the 
Rev. Charles A. Puls, 1025 University 
Avenue; Portage, the Rev. Harlon M. 
Miller, 201 W. Pleasant Street; Wiscon- 
sin Dells, the Rev. John P. Shannon, 
715 Broadway. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 
(Continued from page 9) 


Nor have the Christians of America 
been idle. Under the leadership of one 
of the Departments of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America a “National Study Conference 
on the Churches and the International 
Situation” was held late in February 
1940. The thinking of this conference 
was made available in booklet form. 

For more than a year the Federal 
Council has had a Commission on a 
Just and Durable Peace under the 
able leadership of John Foster Dulles, 
well-known international lawyer and 
churchman. The first studies of this 
Commission were thoroughly studied 
by the Peace Commission of the Meth- 
odist Church which published its find- 
ings in a booklet entitled, “When Hos- 
tilities Cease.’ On March 3 was held 
at Delaware, Ohio, a church conference 
on Bases of a Just and Durable Peace. 
It is estimated that 372 representatives 
of the churches connected with the 
Federal Council of Churches were 
present at this study conference. Its 
purpose was not to dictate peace terms 
to our own or any other government, 
but to study the basic principles in four 
realms—political, social, economic, and 
religious—which have the promise of 
making the next peace both “just and 
durable,” and seeing that the accepted ~ 
principles are brought to the attention 
of governments. 

You may raise the question, “Can 
the church effect the peace?”? I would 
answer, “Yes, if the church: can muster 
its best minds and cause them to see 
the folly of ‘winning the war and losing 
the peace’; if the church is sufficiently 
Christlike to bury its separatism and 
speak with a united voice, at least a 
voice which truly represents Prot- 
estantism; if the members of the church 
are willing to make ‘such sacrifices 
which will be small in the face of those 
which all people are asked to make in 
order to win the war.” 
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A SUCCESSFUL RUSSIAN FAMILY IN THE NORTHWEST 
Appreciation of Lutheran Pastors in Canada 


THE uncertainty of human life was 
brought to our attention once more in 
the sudden death of Pastor Ernest 
Tuerkheim of Zurich, Ontario, on 
March 22, while he was preparing for 
the public examination of his confir- 
mation class. He was in the prime of 
life and had never been known to be 
ill. He had a rugged physique and was 
vigorous in speech and action. Pastor 
Tuerkheim was a highly-valued mem- 
ber of the Canada Synod and for some 
years had been a member of the Mani- 
toba Synod, serving in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. He was a man of cour- 
age and sound judgment, well estab- 
lished in the truth and ready to bear 
witness to the faith that was in him, 
not only in his pulpit but in the gen- 
eral conventions of the Church. The 
militant assembly of God’s people will 
miss him much, but God had planned 
for him a place in other counsels. 


A Veteran Missionary 


A multitude of friends in Canada as 
well as in the United States will pray 
for the speedy recovery of Dr. Milton 
J. Bieber, the veteran home missionary 
of the Church who refuses to grow old 
and has been flitting about the con- 
tinent on ever eager wings of service. 
In the early years of the century he 
came to Canada with his limitless en- 
thusiasm for English Home Missions, 
and the Synod of Central Canada came 
into being as one of the results of his 
work. He also gave impetus to the 
movement to establish a Canadian 
seminary. In the midst of the first 
World War he went to Nova Scotia to 
resurrect Lutheranism in the City of 
Halifax. His difficulties there were 
great, but undaunted he labored on un- 
til the Church of the Resurrection had 
been organized and firmly established. 
To become incapacitated through the 
fracture of a limb would baffle many a 
man less dependent upon his feet than 
such a veteran walker as Doctor 
Bieber; but this resourceful man has 
always done much of his work when 
his feet were at rest. With a pillow at 
his back and paper on his knee he has 
written endlessly while other people 
were asleep. I venture the guess that 
he is still reading and writing. May 
God continue to bless him. 


The Church at Flin-Flon 

It was a privilege to be in Flin-Flon, 
Manitoba, on March 29, for the in- 
stallation of the Rev. Carol J. Olson as 
pastor of First United Lutheran 
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Church. Recently Pastor Iverson, who 
had served this northern congregation 
faithfully for a number of years, re- 
signed to accept a call to a congrega- 
tion in the United States. Pastor Olson 
comes directly from the Pacific Synod, 
but originally from the Icelandic Synod 
whose parish at Foam Lake, Saskatche- 
wan, he was serving before going to 
Flin-Flon. The prospects at Flin-Flon 
are excellent. The city has about eight 
thousand inhabitants and is a hive of 
activity with the zinc, copper and gold 
mines of the Hudson Bay Mining and 
Smelting Company as the main indus- 
try. 

The Corporation of the City is only 
about ten years old, but our church 
was there even before that incor- 
poration. There is no other Lutheran 
church, and the building, which con- 
sists of church and parsonage, is cen- 
trally located and can be seen for miles 
outside the city. The membership is 
cosmopolitan and all the work is done 
in the English language. The parish is 
fortunate in its lay leadership, the 
members of the council being prom- 
inent and active citizens and include 
two women. The congregation has two 
Sunday schools under the direction of 
a young, well-trained and enthusiastic 
superintendent. The Ladies’ Aid and 
the Brotherhood are aggressive or- 
ganizations, and there is an efficient 
choir. It was a treat to preach to a 
congregation that filled the church. 
May Pastor Olson and his people be 
richly blessed of God. 

Returning from Flin-Flon I pro- 
ceeded to Alberta for special Good 
Friday and Easter services in the par- 
ishes of Pastor A. Goos, president of 
the Manitoba Synod, at Thorsby, and of 
Pastor Dusterhoft at Leduc. Easter 
Sunday brought a heavy snow storm, 
but six services were held. The coun- 
try roads were very bad, in one place 
completely stalling the car in the mud 
and in another making it impossible to 
use the car at all. The pastors, how- 
ever, take all these conditions “in their 
stride” and are happy in their work. 
The people attended well. 


A Good Citizen 

After the service on Easter I was 
invited to the home of a family that 
thirteen years ago had been immi- 
grants from Russia. For three years the 
man had worked with a relative to pay 
off a debt of $600 that he had incurred 
to pay his traveling expenses to Can- 
ada and then he had homesteaded ona 
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bush farm a few miles from Thorsby. 1 


The progress of this man and his wife 


and family of five children is an illus— — 


tration of what can be done. Highty- 
five acres of land are now under culti- 
vation. The necessary farm buildings 
are serviceably and neatly distributed 
over the yard and include what is so 
often lacking—a spacious implement 
shed. 

I would like all our people who are 
interested in the mission work of our 
Church in the Canadian Northwest to 
see the home of this family. The owner 
is a stone mason and artistic plasterer, 
as well as farmer. The walls of his 
house are veneered with stone at- 
tractively placed, and the interior is 
decoratively plastered. A handmade 
heater is ingeniously set in the middle 
of the house at the junction of the par- 
titions so that all the rooms are heated 


An Immigrant’s Home in Northwestern 
Canada, After Ten Years on an 
Alberta Bush Farm 


by it. Besides the main floor the house 
has a roomy basement and attic bed- 
rooms. All furnishings are in keeping 
with the attractiveness of the walls and 
hardwood floors. The family is musical, 
using the organ and other instruments. 
The children are provided with all the 
educational advantages their ages can 
receive. What delightful people! Faith- 
ful members of the church, naturalized 
citizens of Canada, all speaking good 
English, a credit to their community, 
They have paid their way as they ad- 
vanced; they have been thrifty yet 
comfortable; they have lived in the fear 
of God and He has blessed them. 

A few evenings ago I attended as an 
honored guest the annual Convocation 
of St. Andrew’s. College—the local 
seminary of the United Church of Can- 
ada. The graduates numbered eight as 
compared with twelve a year ago—the 
decrease being attributed to enlist- 
ments in the Canadian fighting forces. 
Of special interest was the presence in 
the class of a young woman who had 
taken the full course and was now 
eligible for ordination to the ministry. 
Ten months ago she had married a 
young school teacher, but was still in- 
clined to accept a pastorate. She is not 
the first woman graduate of the college, 
two others having preceded her. 
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ENCOURAGING ATTENDANCE REPORTED BY CONGREGATIONS 


The Real Work of the Church 


Tue first of the spring rallies, confer- 
ences, etc., was held by the Luther 
League in Salem Church, Jonesboro, 
Ill., the Rev. Walter L. Wilson pastor. 
“Building the Church” was ably de- 
veloped by Luther Leaguers. The busi- 
ness was dispatched under the ef- 
ficient leadership of President Kathryn 
Wild. All Luther League goals were 
stressed without haste and yet with- 
out waste of time. Ten dollars was 
voted to the Loyalty Sustaining Fund 
in behalf of our men in the service of 
their country. A.Life Service bulletin 
was distributed which was a master- 
piece in attractiveness, information, in- 
sight and inspiration. Twenty-two In- 
termediate Leaguers entertained the 
rally during the supper hour. The fall 
rally will be held in St. John’s Church, 
Bremen, the Rev. E. H. Boening pastor. 


Overflowing Congregations 

Salem Church, Jonesboro, had the 
largest catechetical class confirmed in 
its history on Palm Sunday and on 
Easter the largest communion. During 
1941 there was a 39 per cent increase 
‘in communicant members. 

April 19 the congregation celebrated 
the Golden Jubilee of its organization. 
Dr. H. L. McGill of Anna, Ill., preached 
on “The Church,” and his congregation 
joined in the service. The afternoon 
service was given over to “Reminiscent 
Reveries” by members of the congre- 
gation. ; 

In the evening Pastor Walter L. Wil- 
son was installed by the Rev. C. A. 
Jacobi of Cairo. The Rev. W. E. Bridges 
of Gondola delivered the charge to the 
pastor, and the Rev. Harold E. Bern- 
hard, the only son of the congregation 
in the ministry, preached and delivered 
the charge to the congregation. 

In connection with the celebration 
an addition to the church was to have 
been completed, and the funds are in 
hand; but it has been necessary to 
postpone this for the duration. 

The Rev. T. Earnhart organized the 
congregation April 17, 1892, and erected 
the first church which was dedicated 
November 5, 1893. 

Pastor Wilson, in addition to his suc- 
cessful labors at Jonesboro, has sup- 
plied a congregation at Mill Creek, III, 
the nucleus of which was a federated 
congregation of Lutherans, Reformed 
and Congregationalists. The member- 
ship now numbers 75, and they have 
adopted the constitution recommended 
by the U. L. C. A. and have voted to 
affiliate with the Illinois Synod. 
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Conferences 

April 22, the twenty-first annual 
convention of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the Southern Conference 
convened in Unity Church, St. Louis, 
Mo., the Rev. Edward Hummon pas- 
tor. Addresses were delivered by Mrs. 
I. W. Bingaman, president of the syn- 
odical society, and Miss Hazel Bieder- 
beck of our India Mission. Miss Mabel 
Overbeck was toastmistress at the 
Congress dinner in the evening. 


The annual synodical meeting was 
scheduled to be held in Grace Church, 
Springfield, Ill., but this church is un- 
dergoing repairs and a change of place 
was necessary. St. Mark’s Church, St. 
Louis, always has the latch-string out, 
so synod will meet there. The program 
is challenging, and the devotional por- 
tion promises a rich treat. Dr. J. J. 
Scherer, president of the Virginia 
Synod, is the representative of the 
U. L. C. A., and will give the opening 
devotional message. The Rev. Albert 
H. Keck, Jr, will preach the ordina- 
tion sermon. The Brotherhood Con- 
vention will open May 18 in St. Mark’s, 
with the banquet in the evening. St. 
Mark’s is celebrating its diamond jubi- 
lee. Their goal is $8,500, and $1,000 of 
this amount will be given Maywood 
Seminary. 


Evangelism, Ministering, Giving 

St. Paul’s, Metropolis, Dr. George 
Beiswanger pastor, has enjoyed one of 
the most blessed Easter seasons in its 
history. Attendance continued good 
throughout the year, and intensified 
interest manifested itself in minister- 
ing, evangelism and giving. On Holy 
Thursday, and at the early Easter serv- 
ice and the main service, 85 per cent 
of the membership communed. Easter 
Monday an egg-rolling was conducted 
for the Children of the Church. 


The First Church, Murphysboro, Dr. 
W. J. Boatman pastor, reports the 
largest Easter communion in twelve 
years, and by the time these notes are 
read the final payment on the bonded 
indebtedness will have been paid. An 
anniversary fund is being raised to 
decorate the church for the diamond 
jubilee in December 1942. 

This congregation has twenty boys 
in the service of the country. A recog- 
nition service was held in their honor, 
a Service Roll was placed in the ves- 
tibule,.and an Army and Navy Service 
Book was sent to each boy. 

The congregation recently celebrated 


COLLEGES 
FIT FOR 


YOUR 
CHILDREN 


G NNERALLY fhe question is asked, 
“Ts the child fit for college?” Par- 
ents manifest great concern whether 
the boy or girl has enough high school 
credits, whether there are sufficient 
clothes in the trunk, whether the 
father’s salary is adequate to keep 
the child in college, at least a year. 


Very seldom do we hear parents 
ask, “Is that college fit for my child?” 


The Board of Education of The 
United Lutheran Church in America 
believes that these colleges are fit for 
your children. 


COLLEGES 


Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 
Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia 
Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, 


Pa. 
Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 
Carthage College, Carthage, Illinois 
Marion College (Junior), Marion, Va. 
Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 
Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ont., Can. 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


ee 


the eighteenth anniversary of Dr. 
Boatman’s pastorate. Along with other: 
fine testimonies of appreciation of Dr. 
and Mrs. Boatman’s services, the pas— 
tor’s salary was increased. 


The Real Work of the Church 

Dr. Alfred L. Grewe, pastor of Faith. 
Church, St. Louis, has the courage to 
report only on the “Real Work of the 
Church—Reaching the Unreached.” 
Since the organization of the church 
sixteen years ago, 554 men and women 
have been received by adult baptisnn 
or confirmation, and 207 youths by con- 
firmation. “If it had not been for meet- 
ings and more meetings, the real work 
of the church would have been more 
abundantly blessed.” We have rallies. 
and conferences thinking thereby to 
inspire our membership to greater zeal 
and. consecration. A stranger or two 
in the congregation every Sunday, and 
persons frequently making confession 
of faith in Christ and offering them- 
selves to Him in service, will surpass. 
everything else that can be done to 
deepen the membership’s spiritual life. 


On Easter morning an altar was ded- 
icated at Zion Church, Loogootee, the 
gift of a former member of the congre- 
gation as a memorial, This altar has. 
long been desired and adds beauty andi 
churchliness to the chancel. Confirma- 
tion will take place at Pentecost. 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY AT SWISS ALP 


One of the chief events of interest 
among congregations of the Texas 
Synod was the rededication service and 
Founder’s Day service held in Phila- 
delphia Church, Swiss Alp, to cele- 
brate the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the congregation and the completion 
of the enlarged church. Expenses in- 
curred were paid for with the excep- 
tion of $50, at last reports from Pastor 
F. Erhardt Eilers, 

More than three hundred persons 
joined in the singing of “Praise to the 
Lord, the Almighty, the King of Crea- 
tion,’ as they marched to the door of 
the recently enlarged church building. 
The little church has been changed in 
appearance outside and inside. A 22- 
foot extension to the rear of the church 
gives room for an enlarged sanctuary 
and choir, and two transepts provide 
for additional seating and for classes in 
the church school. 

The following gifts were consecrated 
on this occasion: an altar cross, lecturn, 
eredence bracket, candle lighter and 
extinguisher and candle burners, mis- 
sal stand, communion rail and window 
covering, offering plates, fair linen, and 
lighting fixtures. The refinishing of the 
altar and pulpit, the wiring of the 
church, the cement for the walk, and 
gravel and sand were gifts. Many in 
the congregation gave labor hours as 
their part in the building program. The 
entire interior of the church was re- 
finished. 

The sermons at the anniversary cele- 
bration were preached» by the Rev. 
Paul Bechter, president of synod, and 
the Rey. E. J. Hirsch, a former pastor. 


On Founder's Day the Rev. G.. 


Langner of Knippa, Texas, pastor of 
the congregation when the church was 
built, preached the sermon, and 
the Rev. Fred W. Kern, vice- 
president of synod and son of the 
Rev. Karl Kern, who served 
thirty-one years as pastor at 
Swiss Alp and Black Jack, 
brought a message of encourage- 
ment to the congregation. 

One of the families of the par- 
ish suffered the loss of their 
home by fire, and the parish paper 
reports that many articles for the 
home and money were given the 


The Rev. F. E. Eilers in the 
Renovated Chancel of the 
Philadelphia Lutheran Church, 
Swiss Alp, Texas 
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unfortunate family. This is very direct 
inner mission work. 


The Rev. Dr. F. C. Wiegman, pres- 
ident of Midland College, visited con- 
gregations of the Texas Synod during 
Holy Week, and preached at Redeemer, 
Houston; St. Luke’s, San Antonio; and 
St. Mark’s, Cuero. 


Holy Cross Church, the Rev. Paul 
Bechter pastor, does not believe in 
having debts. A repair project is be- 
fore the congregation, but money will 
be raised for this work before it is 
started. The offerings of the Lenten 
season will be used toward this work. 
This congregation redecorated the in- 
terior of the church last year and 
bought a house near the church for 
use as a pastor’s office and Sunday 
school. These are all paid for. 


The Lutheran Service Center, 

507 East Travis Street, is becoming 
more and more important to our Lu- 
theran men in the service in the San 
Antonio area. We hope that Lutheran 
pastors are telling and writing their 
boys to come to this center and to St. 
Luke’s United Lutheran Church at 
West Houston St. and Chupaderas St. 
Arrangements will be made to provide 
transportation from downtown to the 
church if they call Garfield 0668. 


The new Palm Heights Mission, J. 
Francis Muessehl pastor, recently 


joined St. Luke’s, San Antonio, in a 
special communion service and in the 
three-hour Good Friday service. 
Easter brought 78 persons to worship 
and witness the dedication of a United 
States flag, hand-sewed by the women 
A collapsible altar, 


of the mission. 
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made by one of the members, was ded- 


icated by Pastor Mussehl. The congre- — 
gation is worshiping in a municipal — 
recreation building, and will probably | 
be compelled to continue this practice © 
for the duration because of the prior- — 


ities on building materials. 


Western Conference, 


New York 


Tue following officers were elected at ~ 
the spring convention of the Western — 
Conference of the United Synod of | 


New York, held at St. John’s Church, 
Lancaster, N. Y., the Rev. George M. 
Bock pastor, April 14: 

President, the Rev. J. Sahner Blank, 
Redeemer Church, Buffalo; vice-pres- 
ident, the Rev. Howard A. Kuhnle, 
Transfiguration Church, Rochester, and 
St. John’s, Victor; secretary, the Rev. 
Robert W. Stackel, St. Paul’s, Dans- 
ville; treasurer, Herman J. Merkle, a 
member of St. John’s, Buffalo. 

Guest speakers were as follows: Dr. 


Samuel Trexler, New York City, pres- - 


ident of synod, brought latest informa- 
tion on the work of synod, and inspira- 
tion for carrying on in these troublous 


days. Dr. Paul O. Machetzki, mission- | 
ary on furlough from British Guiana, — 
told in a very interesting manner of © 


the work being carried on in that | 


country. Although the work is difficult, © 


splendid progress has been made in the — 


last few years. Dr. Henry J. Arnold, | 


president of Hartwick College, One- 
onta, told of the progress in synod’s 
financial campaign to aid Hartwick and 
Wagner Colleges. Mr. Paul Benjamin, 
executive secretary of the 
Council of Social Agencies, spoke on 
“Social Work and the Church.” 


Although the Western Conference | 


has met in one-day session for several 
years, it was tentatively decided to 
hold a two-day conference in Septem- 
ber at the camp ground at Dun- 
kirk. The plan is to have one 
outstanding speaker bring mes- 
sages of inspiration and informa- 
tion which will be of direct help in 
the work of the local congregation. 

An innovation at this meeting 
of conference was the division of 
the entire meeting during the 
course of the afternoon into seven 
different groups under the lead- 
ership of the committees of the 
conference. At each one, there 
was discussion of the reason for 
the existence of the committee 
and also discussion of its latest 
actions and plans for the future. 
When the entire conference re- 
assembled, each chairman gave a 
report on the matters under dis- 
cussion at his meeting. 

H. A. KuHNLE. 


Buffalo 
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Foreign Mission Planning Continues 


Annual Meeting of the Lutheran Foreign Missions 
Conference Held in Columbus, Ohio 


Tue LUTHERAN is in receipt of a copy 
of the official minutes of the Lutheran 
Foreign Missions Conference and thus 
is able to inform its readers that the 
twenty-fourth meeting of this very 
useful gathering of representatives of 
Lutheran foreign mission boards in 
America was held April 7 and 8 at 
Capital University in Columbus, Ohio. 

The conference was well attended, 
representatives being present from all 
the Am rican Lutheran foreign mission 
boards, From the United Lutheran 
Church the following were noted as 
present: Dr. E. E. Snyder, Dr. Willard 
D. Allbeck (Hamma Divinity School), 
Dr. P. P. Anspach, Dr. R. M. Dunkel- 


- berger, Dr. Edward T. Horn, Dr. Edwin 


Moll, Dr. M. Edwin Thomas. Visitors— 
Dr. George Miley (president, Synod of 
Ohio), Dr. E. Clyde Xander (super- 
intendent, Home Missions, Synod of 
Ohio), Dr. J. M. T. Winther, Dr. J. C. 
Finefrock, and others. Those repre- 
senting the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety were Mrs. J. H. L. Trout, Miss 
Martha Akard, and Miss Hazel Bieder- 


‘beck. Miss Flora Prince was a wel- 
come visitor. 


‘Statement from Missionaries 


Paralleling the meeting of the board 


was an assembly of missionaries who 
are either on furlough or have’ been 


recalled from the fields to which they 
were sent because of conditions grow- 
ing out of the present war. It was 
these active servants of the church 
with whom originated the following 
statement: 


“It is our deep conviction that, at this 
time when so many missionaries are in 
virtual exile from their fields of labor, 
they should find one of their most satisfy- 
ing spheres of service in agonizing inter- 
cessory prayer for the younger churches. 
We believe that the missionaries should 
endeavor to cultivate among our church 
members at home the same spirit of prayer 
and the habit of intercession for the 
church in mission lands, for the missions 
of nations with whom we as a nation are 
at war, and for all missionaries who are 
interned and separated from their fam- 
ilies for the Gospel’s sake. : 

“We believe that while thus praying 
much more than usual, we ought to en- 
courage our people at home to continue 
to give to the cause of missions as usual, 
even for work in countries to which for 
the present financial remittances cannot 
be sent. 

“We believe that as missionaries we 
should take this opportunity to memo- 
rialize our Boards on the following mat- 
ters— 


“To emphasize giving, and store up 


monies received against the day of op- 
portunity in mission lands after this war. 

“To consider the danger of expanding 
to new fields if it means the tacit abandon- 
ment of any of the old. 

“To emphasize the necessity of enlisting 
and preparing new personnel in such a 
way as to be ready to seize the first op- 
portunity that opens to resume aggressive 
work. 

“During this period of forced mission- 
ary inactivity to use the services of mis- 
sionaries to deepen spiritual devotion and 
increase Foreign Mission zeal. 

“To take more aggressive measures at 
once to support the work of missionaries 
from Japan in the interests of interned 
Japanese in our midst, and in the inter- 
ests of second generation Japanese who 


DOCTOR FOR LIBERIA 
URGENTLY NEEDED 


With the return to America of 
Doctors Flexman and Moore, due 
to contracting sleeping sickness, 
the two hospitals and five dispen- 
saries in Liberia, Africa, are left 
without a doctor. A middle-aged 
physician in good health would be 
considered in this emergency. 


For further information please 
write to the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, 18 East Mount 
Vernon Place, Baltimore, Md. 


have become American citizens, and .to 
appropriate adequate funds for such work. 

“To consider ways and means of sending 
to China desperately needed medical 
supplies. 

“To consider ways and means imme- 
diately to organize the native churches in 
lands now invaded, or threatened with in- 
vasions, so that if our missionaries and 
mission aid should be suddenly withdrawn 
the native church could continue to func- 
tion without suffering disaster. 

“To request the several Lutheran 
Boards to pool information available from 
the various fields, and to print, publish 
and distribute the same as widely as pos- 
sible so that all our church members 
might get an adequate picture of our Lu- 
theran Foreign Mission world situation. 
We feel that here co-operation between 
the Boards in this Conference might re- 
sult in much greater economy and ef- 
fectiveness. 

“As we know that there can be no just 
and abiding peace that ignores the essen- 
tial principles of Christianity we would 
urge the Boards to use such influence as 
they have to insist that the church, mis- 
sions and missionaries may have a place 
in the councils that shall set up plans for 


reconstruction after this war. Mission- 


aries, along with statesmen and economists, 
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are qualified by experience to play an 
important part in this stupendous task, 
We urge the Boards to seek opportunity 
for missionaries to serve the nations in 
such capacity. 

“We believe that after this war the 
older missionaries, in addition to new re- 
cruits, will have a special sphere for serv- 
ice in assisting in the conservation of per- 
manent values, healing the wounds of con- 
flict, and promoting a new era of develop- 
ment in the younger churches in bellig- 
erent and war-torn nations. 

“To this end,'we believe it to be of the 
utmost importance for our Mission Boards 
to co-operate in maintaining an esprit de 
corps among all missionaries on furlough, 
for should these become disorganized or 
widely separated it will be extremely dif- 
ficult to commandeer their united services 
again in a forward missionary movement 
when the opportunity affords.” 


Among those who attended the meet- 
ing and addressed the students at Cap- 
ital University was Mrs. C. C. Norberg, 
a passenger on the ill-fated Zamzam. 

It was agreed by those present that 
the several boards would continue to 
press upon the attention of the church 
the duties which are implied in our 
Lord’s commission to go into all the 
world and preach the Gospel. Even 
though there should be delays in the 
sending of missionaries and the appli- 
cation of gifts, there can be no doubt 
that at the close of the war there will 
be so many calls for missionaries as to 
require a reserve of personnel and 
means to meet the demands. 

The Conference elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: President, 
the Rev. John E. Gronli; vice-pres- 
ident, the Rev. R. Taeuber; secretary, 
the Rev. Mr. Vaalmer; treasurer, Mr. 
George R. Weitzel. 


CALLED FOR WORK IN 
BUENOS AIRES 

Mr. William A. Dudde, son of the 
Rev. and Mrs. John H. Dudde of Liver- 
pool, N. Y., has accepted a call from 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
United Lutheran Church to serve as 
missionary in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Mr. Dudde will be graduated from 
the Philadelphia Seminary May 13 and 
will be ordained June 3 in Zion Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y., at the annual meeting 
of the United Synod of New York. Dr. 
Samuel Trexler, president of the synod 
and of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
will conduct the Ordination Service. 
Mr. Dudde’s father will preach the 


_ Sermon. 3 


Edwin Moll, D.D., general secretary 
of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
United Lutheran Church, will be the 
main speaker May 20 at the commence- 
ment exercises of Midland College, 
Fremont, Nebraska. 
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RESULTS PLEASE 
PASTOR'S WIFE 


“I am very pleased with the 
results obtained. ‘The Lutheran’ 
will now be going into approxi- 
mately one-sixth of our homes.” 


These twenty new subscriptions 
were secured in St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, Rev. C. R. Defenderfer, Pas- 
tor, Frankfort, Indiana. The mem- 
bership of this congregation is 136 
and now 15% of the confirmed mem- 
bers are receiving THE LUTHERAN. 


Sometimes we are told it is much 
easier to get results in a small con- 
gregation than in a large one. It is 
aggressive leadership that produces 
the results and not the size of the 
organization. 


ANOTHER LIST OF CONGREGA- 
TIONS THAT HAVE PRODUCED 
RESULTS IN THE PRESENT SUB- 
SCRIPTION CAMPAIGN: 
Friendsville, Md. 
Grace, L. A. Wagner 
Washington, D. C. 
Our Redeemer, D. E. Wiseman 
Funkstown, Md. 
St. Paul’s, Harry W. Young 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Immanuel, Henry Horn 
Slatedale, Pa. 
Trinity, Elmer S. Kidd 
Shillington, Pa. 
Grace, V. A. Kroninger 
Pottstown, Pa. 
Emmanuel, Luther A. Krouse 
Mt. Ephraim, N. J. 
Advent, Wm. J. Leifeld 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Holy Trinity, Benjamin Lotz 
Leacock, Pa. 
Zion, John R. McClellan 
Reading, Pa. 
Trinity, H. F. Miller, D.D. 
‘West Chester, Pa. 
Calvary, John H. K. Miller 
Berrysburg, Pa. 
St. John’s, Phares O. Reitz 
Allentown, Pa. 
St. John’s, W. C. Schaeffer, D.D. 
pet RUSBECI, Pa. 
riedens, Merwyn Shell 
Vineland, N. J gt 4 
Redeemer, Henry Voigt 
‘Camden, N. J. 
Epiphany, Paul C. Weber 
‘Hampton, Nebr. 
Emmanuel, Karl Gigstad 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Grace, Leland H. Lesher, D.D. 
Ponca, Nebr. 
Salem, Wallace S. Livers 
Rock City, N. Y. 
Memorial, Raymond E, Agnew 
‘Ridgefield, N. J. 
Zion, Gottfried E. Alberti 
Bellaire, N. Y. 
Good Shepherd, L. J. Anderson 
Belleville, N. J. 
Bethany, W. H. Borchers 
Webster, N. Y. ; 
Immanuel, Erich Brandt 
Harmon, N. Y. 
Our Saviour, Guy Brown 
‘Elmira, N. Y. 
Holy Trinity, C. E, Eichner 
Jersey City, N. J. 
St. John’s, Theodore Erdmann 
St. Albans, N. Y. 
Resurrection, Jos. B. Flotten 


180th Anniversary at 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


Tue Rev. Wilmer M. Zuehlke and 
St. Paul’s Church celebrated 180 years 
of history in the Mohawk Valley, N. Y., 
where the In- 
dians used to 
roam. The roots 
of this church 
go back to the 
old world. 

The earliest 
Lutherans who 
came to Amer- 
ica were Dutch, 
and settled in 
New Amster- 


. dam (New 

S  . Yioa ks) tamed 
The Rey. W. M. along the Hud- 
Zuehlke son River. Due 


to the persecu- 
tion of civil and religious authorities, 
many came to the Schoharie Valley, 
where they purchased land from the 
Indians. 

The old records of St. Paul’s Church 
of Schoharie record the names of 
eighty-four Indians as church mem- 
bers, infants and adults, who were 
baptized by Pastor Peter Nicholas 
Sommers. The Lutherans in Johns- 
town came from Schoharie, with later 
additions, both Dutch and Germans, 
who emigrated from Europe and set- 
tlements elsewhere in America. 


Historic Document 

An original manuscript, which was 
destroyed by fire at the State Capitol, 
Albany, N. Y., March 28, 1911, was 
photographed just prior to the fire; so 
that there is preserved a record of the 
grant of land made by Sir William 
Johnson in 1762, which tract was to be 
used for St. Paul’s Church. This site 
of the original church, parochial school 
and cemetery is two miles west of the 
City of Johnstown. 

The first building in Johnstown 
proper was built in 1814 on the present 
site of St. Paul’s Church. It was a 
frame structure, 40 x 50 feet, with a 
pulpit rising eight steps above the altar 
platform; galleries flanked the interior 
on three sides. At this time the mem- 
bers lived principally in two settle- 
ments, the one west of town, called 
Johnson’s Bush, and the other east of 
town, called Albany Bush. 

Each settlement had its own respec- 
tive section for worship; the people 


. entering through the western door or 


the eastern door, according to the 
“bush” in which they lived. Equally 
particular was their apportioning of 
the expenses of the church; the Albany 
Bush people, being greater in number, 
paid three-fifths of the cost, and those 
of Johnson’s Bush two-fifths. . This 
church was used for fifty-four years. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Women’s Society Organized . 

A significant bit of history occurred 
Christmas Day, 1840, when the 
Women’s Missionary Society was or- © 
ganized. The society was known as 
“The Ladies’ Missionary and Educa- | 
tion Society of the Lutheran Churches | 
of Johnstown and Amsterdam.” Mrs.. | 
Rebecca Eyster, wife of the pastor at 
the time, was instrumental in the 
founding of the society. Walter Gunn, | 
who went to India to assist Father | 
Heyer was ordained in St. Paul’s. 

The congregation has been incor- 
porated four different times. The con- 
tract for the present building was let 
January 17, 1831. 

During the pastorate of Mr. Zuehlke 
the debt on the church has been re- 
duced about $10,000. The pastor is — 
completing his second term as a mem- — 
ber of the Board of Trustees of Hart- 
wick College, Oneonta, N. Y. He came 
to St. Paul’s September 1, 1934, is a 
graduate of Wagner College and of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary in 


MUHLENBERG BICENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION, INC. 


presents 


“For God and Country” 


A Pageant Spectacle of 
The Heroic Story of the Muhlenbergs 


May 25 to May 30 inclusive 
in : 
THE MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 
STADIUM 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
At 8:45 P. M. 
A CAST OF ONE THOUSAND. 
Tickets—55c, 83¢e and $1.10. 
Mail orders should be directed to the Head- 
quarters, 17 N. 6th St., Allentown, Pa., and 


should include a self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope. 


Stenographers wanted NOW 
Don’t take six months to a year. Learn 
shorthand and typewriting in 14 weeks by 
our new system and superior methods. Tui- 
tion $85. Training guaranteed. Catalog C free. 

S.M.FunK.Pa Dee 14 S.POTOMAC ST. 


PRESIDENT ; HAGERSTOWN. Mb, 


It’s Colton Manor—for extra 
value at no extra cost. 250 
rooms, delicious food, Weekly 
from $32.50 per person, 
double, with meals. 


SPECIAL WEEK-END RATES 
AS ¢ per person, double 
LOW ID i208. bath, all 
AS meals, Fri. to Sun, 


May 13, 1942 


Philadelphia. We are told the congre- 
gation grew four-fold, the Sunday 
school five-fold, and the prayer meet- 


' ing ten-fold. The name of Dr. Felts is 


greatly cherished by those who re- 
member this consecrated pastor, who 
Jabored for twenty-six years in St. 


| Paul’s. 


The Anniversary 
Dr. Samuel Trexler, president of the 


| United Synod of New York, was the 


_ special speaker at the anniversary serv- 


ice April 12. Dr. Henry J. Arnold, 
president of Hartwick College, brought 
greetings, and the Rev. Edward C. 
Wiley, a regular attendant at St. Paul’s, 
read the lessons. 

April 15 the anniversary banquet 
was held in the Sunday school rooms 
with a splendid attendance. The pastor 
was toastmaster. The orchestra of the 
First Reformed Church furnished music 
for the occasion. Special: soloists sang 
several selections. A unique feature 
of the banquet was the presentation to 
the pastor of an anniversary “fan,” 
made by William T. William, chairman 
sof the finance committee. The fan con- 
tains the names of the donors to the 
fund: the goal was $1,000, and it was 
oversubscribed. Mr. Parke C. Lehman, 
vice-president of the council, intro- 
duced the speaker of the evening, Mr. 


Jared Van Wagenen, Jr., of Lawyers- . 


ville, N. Y., radio speaker on the farm 


forum over Station WGY, Schenectady. 


Greetings were brought from neigh- 
oring pastors. 


Sons of the Congregation 

_ The following ministers have gone 
out from St. Paul’s: David Swobe, 
John Selmser, James Lefler, Nicholas 
and Joseph Wert, Charles M. Karg, 
Henry Schumann, and Reginald Deitz. 
The following pastors have served St. 
Paul’s: Peter Wilhelm Domier, John 
Peter Goertner, Thomas Lape, David 
Hyster, J. Z. Senderling, Marcus Kling, 
Peter Felts, D.D., Luther S. Black, 
Charles W. Leitzell, D.D., Herbert 
Finch, Raymond C. Deitz, D.D., and the 
present pastor. 

St. James Church, Gloversville, was 
begun in 1889 by Dr. Peter Felts and 
has enjoyed a splendid success. Pastor 
Eyster’s ministry was distinguished by 
the organization of a mission church 
at West Amsterdam, known as St. 
Matthew’s. 


GETTYSBURG THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


has recently had the privilege of acting 
as host to three significant conferences. 

April 16 the seminary was the scene 
of a Rural Life Conference. Morning 
and afternoon sessions were held, de- 
voted to the consideration of the stra- 
tegic position and program of the 
Church in rural America. The central 


theme for the morning session was pre- 
sented by Prof. William V. Dennis of 
the School of Agriculture of Pennsyl- 
vania State College. In the afternoon 
a like place was filled by Dr. O. E. 
Baker, senior economist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington, 
D. C. Other discussions were presented 
by rural pastors representing the Lu- 
theran Church. The conference was 
under the inspiration and direction of 
Prof. Harvey D. Hoover of the sem- 
inary. 

April 21 and 22 the Lutheran Social 
Fellowship met at the seminary, with 
members and friends in attendance 
from Pennsylvania, Maryland and New 
York. Tuesday afternoon, Dr. Ray- 
mond T. Stamm of the seminary fac- 
ulty read a paper on, “A Christian In- 
terpretation of the War.” Dr. Robert 
Fortenbaugh, head of the history de- 
partment of Gettysburg College, read 
a paper on “Imperialism in the Modern 
World.” The speakers for the evening 
meeting were Dr. C. Franklin Koch, 
executive secretary of the Board of 
Social Missions, and Prof. O. Frederick 
Nolde, Ph.D., of the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary. Both had been in attendance at 
Delaware, Ohio, at the Conference on 
a-Just and Durable Peace. The topic 
of the former was, “The Function of 
the Church During the War.” The lat- 
ter spoke on, “The Opportunity of the 
Church for the Peace.” At the final 
session Wednesday morning reports 
were heard from commissions on eco- 
nomics, peace, and work camps. 

The fifty-third meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Church History was 
held at the seminary April 24 and 25. 
Three addresses, each followed by wide 
discussion, were presented Friday. 
Prof. Theodore G. Tappert, D.D., of the 
Philadelphia Seminary faculty, pre- 
sented a paper on, “Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg and His Journals.” This 
was followed by a paper on “Schlatter 
and Muhlenberg,” by Dr. George W. 
Richards, president-emeritus of the 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church at Lancaster, Pa. Dr. James R. 
Joy of New York City addressed the 
conference on “Methodist Unification— 
Sidelights and Inside Lights.” Satur- 
day morning Prof. William Haller of 
Barnard College read a paper on, “Law 
and Liberty in the Leveler Movement”; 
and Dr. A. H. Leitch of Grove City 
College presented a discussion of 
“Church and State: Cromwell’s Solu- 
tion.” The conference was conducted 
by Dr. Wentz, president of the sem- 
inary, on a tour of inspection of the 
seminary’s new chapel, and on a tour 
of the battlefield by Dr. Fortenbaugh 
of the Gettysburg College faculty. 


Seminary Week 
The seventeenth annual Seminary 
Week of Gettysburg Seminary will be 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 
NEWBERRY, S. C. 
The College of the 
South Carolina, 
Georgia-Alabama 
and Florida Synods 
of the U. L. C. A. 
Accredited, 
Coeducational 
Christian 
Influences 
Personal Attention 
Healthful Climate 
REASONABLE EXPENSES. 
Write— 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 


Gowrs for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens, materials 
cut out. Catalogue and samples on request. 

HALL 417 FIFTH AVE. 
J. M. , INC. — NEw yorK 


American Distributor of Stained Glass Windows 
for James Powell & Sons, Ltd., London, England 


1942 * Summer Session ° 1942 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


FIRST TERM e JUNE 15-JULY 18 
SECOND TERM e JULY 20-AUGUST 21 
Six Hours Credit Each Term 


An Accelerated Program for 
Freshmen or Other Students 
Who Desire It 
Bachelor of Arts—Bachelor of Science in 
Education—Master of Arts 
UNDER THE WITTENBERG PLAN— 


You can complete the full college course 
in two years and eight months. 


You can earn additional credits to keep 
your teaching certificate in force. 


You can prepare yourself as fully as pos- 
sible before being called into service. 


You can begin this preparation in the 
Wittenberg Summer Session and continue it 
under the year-round plan of instruction. 


Courses in the Special Fields 
Music, Business Education, Health and 
Physical Education, Civil Aeronautics, Radio 
Communication, Maps and Map Interpreta- 
tion. 


For information and catalog, address 


W. C. NYSTROM, Director, Summer Session 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 
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held May 12-15. Hundreds of pastors 
will be in attendance for the sessions 
and for the dedication of the new Sem- 
inary Chapel. The services of the week 
open Tuesday, May 12, at 7.00 P. M., 
with Dr. Theodore G. Tappert of the 
Philadelphia Seminary as the speaker. 
Other noted speakers on the program 
are as follows: Dr. Harris E. Kirk, 
Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes, Dr. Har- 
vey D. Hoover of Gettysburg Seminary, 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, the Rev. 
H. Clay Bergstresser, the Rev. L. 
Burns Saltzgiver, Dr. C. C. Rasmussen 
of the seminary, Dr. S. T. Nicholas, Dr. 
S. W. Herman, Dr. R. H. Gearhart, 
student pastor for the Philadelphia 
area, and the Rev. Henry W. Sternat. 
At the dedication of the chapel Dr. 
Frederick H. Knubel, president of the 
United Lutheran Church, will be the 
guest speaker. Dr. Herbert C. Alle- 
man will be the preacher at the grad- 
uation services. 


Roanoke College 


Charles J. Smith, D.D., LL.D., President 


THE LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY AT PHILADELPHIA 


will graduate thirty-three men at the 
commencement in St. Michael’s Church, 
Germantown, May 13. The address 
will be delivered by Dr. E. P. Pfat- 
teicher, president of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. At the afternoon gather- 
ing on the campus of the seminary the 
speakers will be the Rev. Francis A. 
Shearer, City Missionary of the Board 
of Inner Missions of the Ministerium; 
and Dr. Harold S. Miller, pastor of the 
Church of the Incarnation, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

In addition to the graduates of the 
seminary, twenty men who have com- 
pleted the work required will be 
granted the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity, and fifteen the degree of 
Master of Sacred Theology. 


Charles J. Harris of Elizabethville, 
Pa., has been appointed to a teaching 


Four-year college of the Synod of Vir- 


ginia. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


Pre-profes- 


sional work in law, dentistry, medicine, 
pharmacy, or engineering. Strong depart- 


ment of business administration. Aeronautics 
instruction under Civil Aeronautics Program. 


Co-educational. 
Founded 1842. 
Association of Colleges. 
For information, address 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Box F Roanoke College 


Fully accredited by Southern 


Salem, Virginia 


Spend Your Vacation With Pleasure and Profit at 


MOUNT CARMEL 


on Lake Carlos, Alexandria, Minnesota 


BIBLE STUDY PROGRAM 
TEN ONE-WEEK COURSES 
OPENING DATE—JUNE 20 
CLOSING DATE— AUGUST 30 


MINIMUM EXPENSE 
MAXIMUM BENEFIT 
IDEAL LIVING CONDITIONS 
INSPIRING SETTING 


Send for folders with application blanks to 


LUTHERAN BIBLE INSTITUTE 
1619 Portland Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


(CO-EDUCATIONAL) 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


SELINSGROVE, PA. 


“Dedicated to Christian Scholarship” 


WAR-TIME ACCELERATION PROGRAM —by which 
students may graduate in three years instead of four, 
by attending additional eight-week short term each 


year. 


SHORT TERM—June 15 to August 8, 1942 
FRESHMEN and upper class students admitted to 


Short Term, June 15, 1942. 


Liberal Arts (A.B.) Business and Commercial 


Studies (B.S.) Music (B.S.) 


Also Specialized War-Time Subjects. 
For full information write for special bulletin. 


G. MORRIS SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 


Seibert Hall 
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fellowship for the academic year 1942-— ‘ 
43 at the Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary in Philadelphia, Pa. A member ~ 


of St. John’s Lutheran Church, Berrys- 


burg, Mr. Harris is a candidate for 
graduation at the seminary May 13. He 
will begin his. teaching duties next 
September, at the same time taking © 
work in the Graduate School of the 
seminary. He will be ordained at the 
meeting of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania May 20 in Old Zion Church, 
Philadelphia. 

Also nominated by the seminary fac- 
ulty for a teaching fellowship next 
year is another member of the grad- 
uating class, Whitson Seaman of Bald- 
win, L. I. 

Messrs. Harris and Seaman will suc- 
ceed the Rev. George Mack of Top- 
ton, Pa., a graduate of 1940, and the 
Rev. Donald Pichaske of Syracuse, 
N. Y., class of 1941, who served as 
graduate fellows this year. 


WAGNER COLLEGE | 
Staten Island, N. Y., will award fifty 

diplomas at the fifty-seventh annual | 
commencement May 18. Exercises will 
be held in the auditorium. Mr. Eduard 
C. Lindeman, professor of social philos- 
ophy of the New York School of Social 
Work, will be the commencement 
speaker. At the baccalaureate service © 


‘in Trinity Church, Stapleton, S. I., on 


the evening of May 17, the Rev. Russell — 
F. Auman of Scarsdale, N. Y., will © 
preach the sermon. At the Student © 
Association banquet May 15, the Rev. 
William W. Wood, chaplain of the — 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor, will be the guest ~ 
speaker. May 16 Alumni Day will be ~ 
observed on the campus. 

President Clarence C. Stoughton has 
announced bequests of $500 from Mrs. 
Bertha Schmidt of Union City, N. J., | 
and $1,000 from Carolyn L. Scharch, ~ 
members of the Wagner College Guild. 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE . 

THe 110th annual commencement | 
and the annual homecoming for alumni 
will be held May 15 to 18. The Alumni — 
Council dinner on Friday evening, the | 
meeting of the Board of Trustees of — 
the college, the Alumni Collation, class _ 
reunion dinners and the president’s re- | 
ception in the Plank Gymnasium on | 
Saturday will constitute the prelim- | 
inary activities of the week-end. 

Sunday morning, May 17, Dr. Carl — 
C. Rasmussen, professor of theology at 
Gettysburg Theological Seminary, will | 
deliver the baccalaureate sermon. Dr. | 
Joseph Fort Newton, eminent clergy- 
man and writer, will be the commence- 
ment speaker May 18. 

In response to the request of our na- 
tional government and in order more 
fully to meet the demands of a great 
emergency, the college is offering a 
three-year emergency course leading 
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The Argentine 
Question (The 
March of Time) 


*The Courtship of 
Andy Hardy 
(MGM) 

Fay Holden 
Donna Reed 
Mickey Rooney 
Lewis Stone 


Go West, Young 
Lady (Col.) 
Glenn Ford 
C. Ruggles 
P. Singleton 


News commentary on cur- 
rent trends, economic and 
political, in Argentina, with 
narration by native setting 
forth reasons for attitude 
on world affairs. 


Uf Youre Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Films marked C may appeal to Children. 
* Means Outstanding for Family. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Contains effective sequences show- 
ing different social strata, industrial 
activity, etc. Presented with less 
bias than many in series, this is col- 
orful, informative. Me. C 


Comedy in Hardy Family 
series, with Andy respond- 
ing to father’s plea that 
he befriend wall-flower 
daughter of warring pa- 
rents, Marion relearning 
old values, etc. 


Comedy chronicling ad- 
ventures of a girl who 
comes to frontier town to 
live with her uncle, helps 
outwit bad men. 


More a chronicle of activities of en- 
tire family than of Andy alone, this 
lives up to homely, everyday, hu- 
morous quality of predecessors. One 
sequence has the judge pointing out 
to Andy, with object lesson at hand, 
the evils of drink. Good. VEY C 


A good cast in a typically routine 
film, with comedy sequences doing 
little to enliven it. Harmless but in- 
effectual. M, Y 


The Invaders 
(British film, 
Col. release) 

' Glynis Johns 

| Leslie Howard 

| 

| 


| L. Olivier 
Eric Portman 
A. Walbrook 


Melodrama. Episodes in 
trek through Canada of 
diminishing group of Nazis 
in effort to escape after 
their submarine has been 
destroyed near shore of 
Hudson Bay, until all have 
met death or capture. 


ee Row (War.) 
| Chas. Coburn 
| Robt. Cummings 
} Betty Field 

_ Claude Rains 
 R. Reagan 
| Ann Sheridan 


Drama based on tragedy 
in certain families in a 
small town—tragedy lifted 
finally by one who goes 
thence, returns to apply 
knowledge of psychiatry to 
problems. 


_raphy and score. 


A tense, thrilling tale, with some 
portions (particularly those in Hut- 
terite settlement) setting forth es- 
sential virtues of democracy, but 
marred in over-all effect because 
Nazis have been made so unreliev- 
edly brutal as to be unconvincing. 
An exciting narrative M, Y 


A superb example of adaptation of 
material sordid in its original form 
in novel to constructive drama on 
screen. Adult in interpretation, ably 
presented, with effective photog- 

M 


To the Shores of 
Tripoli (Fox) 
M. O’Hara 
John Payne 
Randolph Scott 
Wm. Tracy 


Drama glorifying marine 
corps; its story the old one 
of the cocky youth finally 
convinced of patriotic duty 
by sergeant, pal of his 
father in World War I. 


In technicolor, this presents a gleam- 
ing panorama of marines on the 
march, banners flying, with stirring 
martial music. A trite, adolescent 
tale, designed to arouse ardor for 
the marine corps. VEY 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Babes on Broadway, Fantasia, The Great Commandment, The 

Great Dictator, Hay Foot, It Started With Eve, Kathleen, The Reluctant Dragon, 

‘ The Vanishing Virginian. 
For Mature Audience: The Adventures of Martin Eden, All That Money Can 
Buy, Birth of the Blues, Blossoms in the Dust, Citizen Kane, The Forgotten Vil- 
lage, The Girl From Leningrad, Here Comes Mr. Jordan, Hold Back the Dawn, 
How Green Was My Valley, H. M. Pulham, Esq., Ku Kan, The Little Foxes, Major 
Barbara, The Male Animal, The Man Who Came to Dinner, The Men in Her Life, 
Mr. V, One Foot in Heaven, Remember the Day, Sergeant York, The Stars Look 
Down, Sullivan’s Travels, Suspicion, Target for Tonight, To Be or Not to Be, 
The Tuttles of Tahiti. 


to the bachelor of arts degree to par- 
allel the regular four-year course. For 
the duration of the war the college will 
operate on the basis of a twelve-month 
year. 

The summer term will be twelve 
weeks in length, divided into two ses- 
sions of six weeks each and in so far 
as is possible will include the educa- 
tional advantages of the fall and spring 
terms. This year’s summer school will 
be held June 10-September 4.. 


A significant contribution to national 
defense in the summer school will be 
the work of the infantry unit of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

Dr. Hanson assures: “Gettysburg 
College is eager in every respect to 
render the full measure of its co- 
operation in the present crisis. There 
is an obligation on the part of each stu- 
dent and professor to perform his 
allotted tasks on a high level of devo- 
tion.” Georce F. GuTMan. 
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MARION 
COERLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famous “blue 
grass” region of Vir- 
ginia. Liberal Arts, 
Pre-library, Pre- 
nursing, Pre-jour- 
nalism, Pre-Social eae Education, Business 
Education, Home Economics, Music, Speech, 
Happy home and social life in atmosphere of 
Southern culture. 68th year. Rates $475.00 to 
$520.00. Catalogue and view book. —H. J. 
Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


The Religious Bookof the Year 


THIS FREEDOM —WHENCE ? 


By J. Wesley Bready 


An able historian traces the social, moral, 
and material development of our era with 
unexampled completeness and precision, with 
the startling result that our cherished liber- 
ties and social values—indeed our whole 
scheme of democratic freedom—is seen to 
stem from the great eighteenth century spir- 
itual awakening, 

This work records the history of the most 
amazing spiritual movement the English 
speaking world has ever experienced, and 
for the first time the mighty sweep of its in- 
fluence has been traced with historical per- 
spective and circumstantial detail down to 
the present day. 
“Dr. Bready has given us a most vivid account 
of the remarkable fruits of the evangelical 
awakening.’—Kenneth Scott Latourette, Pro- 
fessor of Missions and Oriental History, Yale 
University. 

Publication date—May 15th 
Pre-publication price, $1.50 
375 pages full pages illustrations 
Send for complete descriptive circular. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
21 West 46th Street New York, N. Y. 
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ALTAR FURNISHINGS § DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


Select MOORE Gowns and your 
choir will present an inspiringly 
beautiful appearance for years to 
come. Styles for adult, intermediate 
and junior choirs, in many beautiful 
materials and colors. Write for FREE 
Choir Apparel ks Book C20 
Budget Payment Plan aoe Puisti 
Apparel Style Book CP7 
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Noted Lutheran Dead 


JOHN L. ZIMMERMAN, Prominent in Religious and 
Civic Affairs, Entered Into Rest 


Sunpay, May 3, at Springfield, Ohio, 
John L. Zimmerman, Sr., died at the 
age of eighty-six. During almost the 
entirety of this long period of time, he 
was actively a leader. In ecclesiastical 
affairs the interest to which he gave of 
time and talent and resources most 
generously was Wittenberg College. Of 
this institution he was treasurer for 
forty years. He was appreciative of the 
influences which originated in and are 
applied by auxiliaries in church or- 
ganizations. The Laymen’s Movement 
for Stewardship, which was originally 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 
had his approval and support from the 
time of its origin. He was a strong sup- 
porter of the Lutheran Brotherhood 
and a trusted advisor in legal and 
financial affairs for the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society. 

In civic life he earned and kept the 
confidence of his fellow townsmen and 
his fellow citizens. A lawyer of un- 
usual ability, he also gained promi- 


nence as a business man. He partic- 
ipated in political affairs and was a 
leader in the Democratic party in Ohio. 

Surviving him are his wife, Helen 
Ballard Zimmerman, and two sons, 
Charles, a member of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Ohio, and John, 
in the law firm established by Mr. 
Zimmerman, Sr. 

The funeral service was held Wednes- 
day, May 6. Details of this service and 
tributes of esteem will appear in a later 
issue of THe LUTHERAN. 


Mortgage Burned 


At the morning service April 12, St. 
Matthew’s Church, York, Pa., burned 
the last indebtedness upon their new 
church, which was dedicated April 15, 
1934, and erected at a cost of $155,000. 

While paying for their beautiful colo- 
nial church, St. Matthew’s congrega- 


CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES 


The 1942 CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICE appears in the May issue of 
THE PARISH SCHOOL magazine (copies available at 10 cents each, or 
better yet, subscribe for a year, only $1.00; in clubs of five or more at 80 


cents a copy a year.) 


Services from Former Years Still Available 


AT THY SERVICE, LORD 
O COME LET US WORSHIP 
RICHES THAT ARE OURS 


STORY THAT GOD IS LOVE 
PRAISE THE LORD 


8 cents; 60 cents a dozen; $4.00 a hundred. 


Additional Materials for Children’s Day 


No. 977. CHILDREN’S DAY SOUVENIR. An attractive sou- 
venir of special appeal to boys and girls. There is a greeting on 


the front and a Bible verse on the back. 


No. 976. 
DAY INVITATION CARD. 


Greetings and Bible verse 
printed on side with attrac- 
tive design. Invitation on 
address side. 


20c a dozen; $1.25 a 100, 


CHILDREN’S 


20 cents a dozen; $1.25 a hundred. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


THIRTEENTH and SPRUCE STREETS 
Chicago 


Columbia 
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Pittsburgh 
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tion paid $131,816 in current expenses 
and regular church benevolence; cen- 
tinued the support of the Rey. and Mrs. 
Harry Heilman in Africa; assumed the 
support of the Rev. and Mrs. Emerson 
T. Frey in China four years ago, and 
the support of Sister Lucille Lyerly 
two years ago; conducted a regular 
Sunday broadcast for six years; and 
spent $6,000 in renovation of the 
chapel, parsonage, and church kitchen- 
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SYNODS 


Lotz pastor, beginning Tuesday evening, June © 
2, with the Confessional Service and the Holy © 
Communion. C. H. Little, Sec. = 


The fifth annual convention of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will be held in St. Paul’s | 
Church, Allentown, Pa., George A. Greiss, D.D., 
pastor, May 18-21. The convention will open 
with the celebration of the Holy Communion, 
Monday, May 18, at 7.45 P. M. 

Joseph D. Krout, Sec. 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
Illinois Synod will convene in St. Mark's 
Church, 6337 Clayton Road, St. Louis, Mo., the 
ae Frederick F. Mueller, Ph.D., pastor, May 

The Brotherhood Convention will be held 
Monday, and the Laymen’s Banquet will be held ~ 
in Faith Church Monday evening. 4 

The meeting of synod will open with the 
Service of Holy Communion Tuesday at 9.00 
A. M. President Armin G. Weng will preach | 
the sermon. George J. Curran, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Maryland 
will hold its 123d annual convention, May 25- 
27, at the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Get- 
tysburg, Pa. The meeting will open with the 
Service of Holy Communion. The president, 
the Rev. Raymond C. Sorrick, will preach the 
sermon. 

Applicants for ordination and licensure must 
meet the Examining Committee Monday after- 
noon, May 25, at 2.00 o’clock. 

J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The 195th annual convention (the Muhlen- 
berg Bicentennial Convention) of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and the Adjacent States will be held in the 
Church of the Holy Communion, Chestnut 
Street between 21st and 22d, Philadelphia, Pa., 
J. Henry Harms, D.D., pastor, beginning May 
18 at 2.00 P. M., with the Order for the Open- 
ing of Synods. The Joint Communion Service 
of the Ministerium and the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society will be held in the Church of the 
Holy Communion, Monday evening at 8.00 
o’clock. 

A mass meeting commemorating the Bicen- 
tennial will be held in the Academy of Music, 
Broad and Locust Streets, Tuesday, May 18, at 
8.30 P. M. with a pageant by a .Muhlenberg 
College cast and an address by President Knubel 
of the United Lutheran Church; President 
Pfatteicher of the Ministerium, and President 
Hamsher of the Central Pennsylvania Synod, 
and the Muhlenberg College Choir participat- 
ing. Tickets at 57 cents, $1.14 and $2.28, as well 
as boxes, are still available. 

The Ordination Service will be held at St. 
Michael-Zion Church, 228 N. Franklin Street, 
celebrating its 200th anniversary this year, 
Wednesday evening, May 20, at 8.00 o'clock. 
Sermon by John C. Fisher, D.D. 

William L. Stough, Sec. 


The fourteenth annual convention of the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York will be 
held in Zion Church, 212 Butternut St., Syr- 
acuse, N. Y., the Rev. Christian P. Jensen pas- 
tor, June 1-4. 

The Confessional Service and Holy Com- 
munion will open the convention Monday, June 
1, at 8.00 P. M. The Service of Ordination 
Wednesday, Juhe 3, at 8.00 P. M., in Zion 
Church. 

Business sessions daity, June 2-4, 9.00 A. M. 
and 2.00 P. M. at the Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse. 
Tuesday at 7.00 P. M. the Brotherhood Banquet 
at the Onondaga Hotel. 

All pastors applying for admission to synod, 
write Dr. F. Arnold Bavendam, 12 Fairmount 
Terrace, Jersey City, N. J., and meet the com- 
ae Monday, 9.30 A. M., at the Onondaga 

otel. 

_Candidates for Ordination and foreign mis- 
sionaries desiring free accommodation, write 
the host pastor before Mey 25. 

aul C. White, Sec. 
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The one hundred thirty-eighth annual con- 
vention of the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of North Carolina will be held in_ St. 
Andrew’s Church, Hickory, N. C., the Rev. 
Frank P. Cauble, Ph.D., pastor, June 3-5. 
Lenoir Rhyne College will be joint host with 
the congregation. F. L. Conrad, Sec. 


The Synod of Ohio will hold its twenty-sec- 
ond annual convention in Glenwood Lutheran 
Church, Toledo, Ohio, Dr. Alvin E. Bell pastor, 
May 18-21. 

The convention will open with the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion at 7.30 P. M., Mon- 
yy; May 18. 

he Examining Committee of the synod will 
meet Monday, May 11, at 1.30 P. M., in the 
First Lutheran Church, Mansfield, Ohio. All 
applicants for ordination and admission into 
the synod are asked to meet: with this com- 
mittee at this time. Dr. A. J. Hall of Bryan, 
Ohio, is chairman of said committee. 

Howard I. Pospesel, Sec. 


The one hundredth convention of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod will be held in First Lutheran 
Church, Warren, Pa. the Rev. Edward K. 
Rogers pastor, May 25-28. The convention opens 
with the Holy Communion Monday at 3.00 P. M. 
(Eastern War Saving Time). 

On Monday, May 25, the Executive Commit- 
tee and the Examining Committee meet at 9.00 
A. M., and the Pastors’ Choir at 2.00 P. M. 

John J. Myers, Sec. 


The sixty-seventh annual convention of the 
Wartburg Synod will be held in Bethany 
Church, Fifth and Division Sts., Burlington, 
Iowa, R. R. Belter, D.D., pastor, June 2-4. 

Opening service, Tuesday, June 2, 7.30 P. M. 
Sermon by the president of synod, Dr. R. R. 
Belter. Arthur M. Neumann, Sec. 


BROTHERHOOD CONVENTION 


The twelfth annual convention of the Broth- 
erhood of the United Synod of New York will 
be held Sunday, May 31, and_Monday, June 1, 
in Zion Church, Syracuse, N. Y., the Rev. C. P. 
Jensen pastor. At 8.00 P. M. Sunday, Rally 
Service with Harold S. Miller, D.D., of Brook- 
lyn_ as speaker. Monday, 9.30 A. M. and 1.30 
P. M., business and conference groups. Tues- 
day evening, banquet, featured by Muhlenberg- 
Heyer Anniversary Celebration with Dr. Abdel 
Ross Wentz, president of Gettysburg Seminary, 
as the speaker. Ellsworth C. Miller, Pres. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-fifth biennial convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States will be 
held in the Church of the Nativity, Philadel- 
_ phia, Pa., May 18-21. 

The convention will meet simultaneously with 
the Ministerium to celebrate the bicentennial of 
the coming of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg to 
America in 1742. Mrs. Charles A. Mathias, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Philadelphia District of the Synod of Central 
Pennsylvania will hold its annual spring meet- 
ing Thursday, May 14, in Bethel Church, 5th 
St. and Sedgley Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., Ivan 
H. Hagedorn, S.T.D., pastor. Sessions at 2.00 
and 7.45 P. M. Mrs. E. W. Huston, Sec. 


OBITUARY 
Sister Anna C. Albright 


daughter of Christian and Mary Fry Albright, 
was born in Tyrone, Pa., February 24, 1866. 
She entered the Baltimore Motherhouse and 
Training School June 30, 1897, was accepted as 
probationer November 10, 1897, and was con- 
secrated June 26, 1900. 

It was her desire to become a nursing Sister, 
and she was given that privilege. When not 
busy in nursing, she assisted in the sewing 
room. The twenty-fifth anniversary of her con- 
secration was observed in June 1926. 

In recent years Sister Anna suffered a great 
deal and it was necessary for her to have hos- 
pital treatment on different occasions. She was 
a good nurse and many persons spoke in high 
terms of her faithfulness and devotion in the 
sick room. She also rendered valuable assist- 
ance in the kindergarten in more recent years 
and the children were very fond of her. 

After a long and severe illness God called her 
Saturday evening, April 4, 1942, at the age of 
seventy-six years. ere is a beautiful thought 
in that Sister Anna’s going was so near the 
anniversary of the resurrection of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, whose beautiful words 
were fresh in the minds and hearts of all: “I 
am the resurrection and the life: he that be- 
lieveth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live: and whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in me, shall never die’: . . . “Let not 
your heart be troubled; ye believe in God, 
believe also in me. ...I go to prepare a place 
for you. I will come again and receive you 
unto myself, that where I am, ye may be also.” 

Funeral services were held in the Mother- 
house pet Monday afternoon, April 6, in 
charge of the pastor, Dr. William A. Wade, as- 
sisted by Dr. F. U. Gift. A second service was 
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Does your insurance program include a policy on your wife? — a 
definite sum of money payable to her when she is 55 or 60? 


Every well planned life insurance program should include such pro- 


visions. 


Aside from insuring her future security, it provides a definite 


sum to defray last expenses — should she be taken first — thereby 


eliminating a burden on you or the children. 


This protection is but one of a complete range of services offered by 


this financially strong LUTHERAN institution. 


Ask your local agent 


today for complete information or write department M139 at the 


home office for full details. 


© THE ONLY LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY EXCLUSIVELY FOR LUTHERANS @ 


WAVERLY, 
IOWA 


FOUNDED 
1879 


} LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


held in First Lutheran Church, Tyrone, Pa., the 
family church. The Rev. Edward M. Morgan, 
pastor, conducted the service with the assist- 
ance of the pastor of the Motherhouse. The 
Directing Sister also attended the service in 


Tyrone. Interment was made in the home 
cemetery in Tyrone. 
The following brothers and sister remain: 


F. G. Albright, Tyrone; Mrs. Mamie Krebs, San 
Luis Obispo, Calif.; and Messrs, Charles W., 
Walter S. and Frederick C. Albright of Altoona, 
Pa. William A. Wade. 


Mrs. Emil C. J. Kraeling 


It has pleased the Lord to call to her rest 
Clara Mathilda Kraeling, wife of Emil C. J. 
Kraeling, D.D., pastor emeritus of Zion Lu- 
theran Church, 125 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
She was born in Brooklyn, the child of Martin 
Maus and his wife, Elizabeth (nee Kraft), and 
died April 21 in the sixty-ninth year of her 
life at her home in Minerva, Essex County, 
N. Y. She was seriously stricken with coronary 
thrombosis in January 1941 at Daytona Beach, 
Fla., where local Lutherans, including the pas- 
tor of the Daytona Lutheran Church and his 
wife, proved to be friends in need. 

After an almost miraculous recovery, she was 
able to return North in May of that year and 
to celebrate her golden wedding anniversary in 
the family circle in June. Having spent the 
past winter in Saratoga Springs, N. Y., the 
couple had just returned to their home in 
Minerva for the summer when Mrs. Kraeling 
passed away very suddenly. 

The funeral service was held at her home on 
the morning of April 24, and her body was laid 
to rest in the local cemetery. A close friend of 
the family, Prof. Julius A. Bewer, Ph.D., D.Th., 
of Union Theological Seminary, New York, de- 
livered the eulogy, and the service was read 
by the Rev. Heinrich A. Kropp, pastor of Zion 
Church. : 

Mrs. Kraeling is survived by her husband; 
two sons, the Rev. Prof. Emil G. Kraeling, 
Ph.D., and the Rev. Prof. Carl H. Kraeling, 
Ph.D., D.Th.; four grandchildren; a 
Martin Maus; and two sisters, Mrs. Howard W. 
Ameli and Mrs. Henry J. Berge, all Ate Foie 


brother, - 


IN MEMORIAM 
E. A. William Eck 


In accordance with His divine will, on March 
29, 1942, God called home E. A. William Eck, a 
devoted member of this congregation and, for 
over thirty years, a member of the church 
council. His was a life which exemplified to 
the fullest faith in a living God and a sincere 
devotion to Christian doctrine and duties. A 
Christian gentleman, a devoted husband, a con- 
scientious and tireless worker in and for the 
Church, and an invaluable friend, his death 
leaves all who knew him well with a deep feel- 
ing of personal loss. 

In the work of the Lutheran Church at large 
many were the positions of trust and respon- 
sibility which he filled. The lay delegate of his 
home church to conventions of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, to synod and to 
conference, he made a host of friends and was 
among the best known Lutheran laymen. An 
elected member, from time to time, of various 
boards having to do with the work of the Lu- 
theran Church, its colleges, seminaries and 
schools, he brought to each task assigned him 
a breadth of vision born of long association 
with and interest in all matters connected with 
the work of the Church, and his wise counsel 
and sound judgment were greatly respected. 

The congregation and church council of St. 
John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church of Albany, 
N. Y., are particularly affected by his death. 
No lay member devoted more of his time and 
talents to its welfare and none took greater 
delight in its accomplishments. Every office of 
consequence within the gift of the congregation 
and of the organizations of the Church was 
bestowed upon him. His leadership will be 
greatly missed. 

Be it, therefore, 

“Resolved, that the church council of St. 
John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church of Albany, 
N. Y., on behalf of the congregation, extend to 
the widow of E. A. William Eck profoundest 
sympathy, and express to her the hope _ that 
sede in His mercy, will ease the burden of her 
grief.’”’ 

Tue CuHurcH Counctit, 
Sr. Joun’s EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
Avsany, N. Y. 
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This is one of the 52 different illustrated 
Stewardship Messages printed on the 
reverse side of weekly offering 
envelopes.. Supplied on RE- 
QUEST without addi- 
tional charge. 


STEWARDSHIP MESSAGE ENVELOPES 


What Are They? United Lutheran Stewardship Mes- 
sage Envelopes are the usual sets of weekly offering or 
collection envelopes, double or single pocket, “Printed 
to order,” or “Standard Form.” 


WITH THIS IMPORTANT ADDITION 
On the back of each envelope is printed a United 
Lutheran Stewardship Message, a different one for 
each Sunday of the year. Each message is illustrated. 


Our Purpose. These Messages have been prepared to 
serve aS a sound, economical and effective method 
of year-round stewardship cultivation reaching every 
member, of every church, every week. The envelopes 
cost no more than ordinary envelopes and require no 
change in your envelope system. 


THE PRESENCE. Over the desk of Dr. F. 
H. Knubel, president of our Church, hangs a 
copy of Borthwick’s painting, ““The Presence.” 
It portrays Christ standing unseen behind a 
worshipping congregation. Certainly one mess- 
age of that picture and of our Advent celebra- fr K 
tion is that Christ is always coming to us. Re- (Skates: 
membering this, congregations will sing, pray and give as in His 
Presence; preachers will speak, knowing He is listening; we all 
will practice the presence of Christ as we work. (48 
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OUR ULTIMATE GOAL 

Our ultimate goal in church finance is a consecrated 

offering by every member, motivated by a sincere ac- 
ceptance of the principle of Christian Stewardship. 


No other financial program, no amount of appeals or 
drives will produce an equal amount of money, or can 
be considered a sound solution of the church’s financial — 
problem. Stewardship Giving is the only acceptable 
and sound method of church finance. 


We offer a series for use in the congregation and still © 
another for the Sunday school. Different messages are 
used for the latter and no illustrations are included. 
Due to current conditions, immediate placement of 
orders is urged. 


United Lutheran Stewardship Message Envelopes are a sound, effective means of stewardship cultivation, fos- 
tering the acceptance and practice of the principles of stewardship by every member, that will inevitably make 
available to your church greater resources of money and personal service. (Detailed Information and Samples on 


request.) 
The United Lutheran Publication House 
THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS PHILADELPHIA 

Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 


